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A Student of Literature Looks at History 
John T. Flanagan 


I sHOULD SUPPOSE THAT HISTORY in such a gathering as this needs no 
defense or apology.! Indeed I have a slight suspicion that I should 
not have been asked to speak here except for my known sympathy with 
the partisans of Clio. In view of the present stampede in the direction 
of teaching more and better history in the schools, any attempt to jus- 
tify or even to encourage the study of history would certainly seem 
superfluous. If publicity is any criterion, a layman might well suppose 
that the place of history in the modern curriculum is second in impor- 
tance only to the winning of better salaries for teachers. 

The campaign of the New York Times, of committees of educators, 
and of influential individuals to increase the knowledge of history 
among high school and college students is not only familiar but so 
highly approved that hardly a dissenting voice is heard. All of us are 
agreed as to the desirability of knowing history, whether it be political 
or social, military or economic. What is possibly less obvious is the 
desirability of studying the interrelationships between history and other 
fields for the sake of mutual profit and enrichment. 

Thus everyone knows the teacher of literature who scorns the his- 
torical approach to a literary document and who stresses the aesthetic 
elements so strongly that a reader is likely to forget that human beings 
produced that document at a certain time in a certain place under cer- 
tain conditions. Literature may or may not reflect life, but life deter- 
mines all about the character, theme, and scope of literature. The 
teacher who today attempts to interpret a novel or a poem in an his- 
torical vacuum is as anachronistic as the farmer who attempts to cut 
a wheat field with a sickle. Even if certain authors like Edgar Allan 


1This essay was read before a session of the fortieth annual meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association at Columbus, Ohio, April 24, 1947. Ed. 
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Poe or Henry James seem at first glance to encourage a non-historical 
approach, the reader quickly discovers that even works of the imagina- 
tion have a climate and an environment which a sense of the past can 
illuminate. 

Similarly the historian who refuses to accept the values of art, either 
as refulgence or documentation, is culpable. A poem can flash a truth, 
a picture can irradiate a scene, a novel can illustrate or corroborate a 
theory in a way quite foreign to and beyond the power of state paper 
or public record. In these days when social history, business history, 
transportation history merit special study, the historian comes peri- 
lously close to taking all knowledge as his province. Probably the true 
successor to such past giants as Leonardo da Vinci, or Goethe, or Vol- 
taire, he draws upon every field of human endeavor to illuminate the 
record of human achievement. To literature he turns early, and he 
returns so frequently that there is a continuous cross-fertilization in a 
way undreamed of before the age of specialization. 

But these are general statements. Let me become briefly specific 
in order to point out the mutual debts of historian and student of belles 
lettres. 


Without a knowledge of the historical background of play, 
poem, or novel, the student is only half-equipped to interpret or esti- 
mate his material. Even the familiar game of “source-hunting,” which 
has produced so many dismal graduate dissertations, depends on his- 
torical perspective and an ever-ramifying knowledge of works in many 
fields. John Livingston Lowes has brilliantly shown in The Road to 
Xanadu that the study of a single author and sometimes a single work 
can necessitate explorations in language, geography, mythology, and 
cartography. Similarly Charles R. Anderson’s Melville in the South 
Seas, by showing how extensively the novelist relied upon accounts of 
travellers, missionaries, and sailors, minimizes the autobiographical 
value of Typee or White-Jacket but underscores their importance as 
artistic narrative. Incidentally, if writers like Samuel Coleridge and 
Herman Melville, to whom simplicity was not unknown, can inspire 
such books, one shudders to think of the archaeological and linguistic 
exegesis necessary a century hence for those who wish to expound the 
poetry of T. S. Eliot or the fiction of James Joyce. 
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Of the overlapping of history and literature, nineteenth century 
American writing furnishes many examples. If the boy who is first 
impressed by the marvelous marksmanship of Natty Bumppo cannot 
fail to learn something about the French and Indian War, the more 
thoughtful reader of the Leatherstocking Tales will profit from his 
knowledge of the traditional enmity between Huron and Iroquois and 
from his recollection of Samuel Champlain’s impulsive and accidental 
estrangement from the French of the most powerful Indian confed- 
eracy east of the Mississippi. James Fenimore Cooper's narrative for- 
mula of conflict-flight-pursuit takes on additional meaning if one knows 
what the stakes were and who was actually playing. 

If ever a poet lived a cloistered life, insulated from the shocks and 
clamor of the world, it was Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, but oral 
and written history afforded Longfellow substance for his two major 
narrative poems. Without the researches into the legends and tales 
of the Chippewa Indians made by Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, Long- 
fellow’s Hiawatha would have been inconceivable, and although the 
narrative has little connection with the actual savage, no reader can put 
it down without a quickened conception of the imaginative life of the 
red man. Similarly Evangeline was spun from the actual story of the 
Acadians who in the eighteenth century were deported from their 
homes and scattered up and down the Atlantic seacoast. 

One of the soundest chroniclers of New England was Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, yet only the historian perhaps realizes how authentic, how 
truthful in spirit and atmosphere if apparently vague in facts are the 
tales of the Puritan romancer. The Scarlet Letter is so unlocalized that 
many a reader of what Henry James once called the gloomiest of the 
great English novels might be hard put to identify the town in which 
its events took place. Hawthorne was neither a realist nor a social his- 
torian, yet he became a matchless interpreter of the mores, the ethical 
pattern, the theocratic composition of Puritan New England. His 
magnificent analyses of the effect of sin on the human conscience 
assume their full meaning only if the Puritan background is under- 
stood; take history away from Hawthorne, take away his exposition of 
the Puritan mind, and little remains. 

The case grows even clearer when one considers the writers who 


became deeply involved in the abolition struggle. Much of the poetry 
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of John Greenleaf Whittier is admittedly topical and has small interest 
for anyone today save the student of the anti-slavery period. But even 
the poems which through their impassioned defense of liberty or their 
sharp indictment of the apologists for slavery rise above the purely 
partisan level lose something unless one realizes the situation which 
gave them birth. Who can read the magnificent denunciation of 
Daniel Webster, of Daniel the apostate as Whittier saw him, in “Icha- 
bod” with proper appreciation unless he understands Whittier’s belief 
that Webster had betrayed the North? The lines, 
All else is gone; from those great eyes 
The soul has fled: 
When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead! 
mean little to anyone who thinks of Webster only as the eloquent 
author of the purple passages in the “Reply to Hayne.” 

With the passage of time Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom's 
Cabin becomes more and more a historical document, just as John 
Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath may some day become, proof of the propa- 
ganda value of sentimentality, distortion, the presentation of a thesis 
- without gradations or balance. The impact of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
whether or not it had a crucial share in the bringing about of the Civil 
War, is almost as much the historian’s duty to clarify as it is that of the 
student of literature. 

The great writers of the flowering of New England were almost 
unanimously opposed to the Mexican War, which they considered 
rank imperialism, and to the annexation of Texas as mere extension 
of slave territory. Ralph Waldo Emerson was contemptuous: 


But who is he that prates 
Of the culture of mankind, 
Of better arts and life? 

Go, blindworm, go, 
Behold the famous States 
Harrying Mexico 

With rifle and with knife! 


It was Emerson too who later publicly praised the work of John Brown 
and prophesied that in death he would make the gallows glorious as 
the cross. Henry D. Thoreau refused to pay a poll tax because of his 
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opposition to the policies of his state and wished to secede individually 
from the commonwealth of Massachusetts. And James Russell Lowell 
in a combination of satiric humor and rustic dialect sketched the char- 
acter of Hosea Biglow, who refused to be taken in by the tawdry heroics 
of a recruiting sergeant and who observed: 


Ez for war, I call it murder— 
There you hev it plain an’ flat; 
I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that; 
God hez sed so plump an’ fairly, 
It’s ez long ez it is broad, 
An’ you've gut to git up airly 
Ef you want to take in God. 


Such passages demand historical exposition; they demand some notion 
of the background of the period. Read in a vacuum, without an ade- 
quate conception of the crosscurrents of doctrine, they mean little. 

And there is Walt Whitman, still the great poet of democracy and 
the optimistic prophet of America’s destiny in the very midst of the 
Gilded Age. Either his occasional strictures of his time or his more 
characteristic ebullience when like the hawk he sounded his barbaric 
yawp over the roofs of the world are incompletely understood without 
some knowledge of the period. Seen in perspective, his “ Pioneers! O 
Pioneers!” becomes Whitman’s version of Frederick Jackson Turner's 
famous hypothesis, a paean to the westward movement. And against 
the proper background, his “Passage to India” expresses not only the 
poet’s creed and his conception of a religion of humanity, but also his 
conviction that leadership would pass from orient to occident just 
about the time that Oswald Spengler predicted the downfall of western 
civilization. 

In the twentieth century writers have turned quite frankly to the 
American past for inspiration and subjects. I speak not only of the 
historical novelists from Winston Churchill to Margaret Mitchell from 
whose books many a reader gets his first and sometimes his only impres- 
sions of American history, but also of the dramatists, the poets, the 
storytellers who have found the past vibrant and familiar. 

Fifty years ago a playwright like Clyde Fitch found dramatic ma- 
terial in the lives of Nathan Hale and Barbara Frietchie. Much later 
Maxwell Anderson chose to recreate the days of Peter Stuyvesant in 
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Knickerbocker Holiday, of Washington’s gloomiest period in Valley 
Forge, of Spanish-Mexican decline in the Southwest in Night Over 
Taos. A very impressive recent play, Sidney Kingsley’s The Patriots, 
gave dramatic focus to the famous rivalry between Jefferson and Ham- 
ilton when both were members of Washington’s cabinet. The impact 
of all these plays is heightened and one’s appreciation of them becomes 
more intelligent if one knows something of the events of which they 
are the microcosm. 

In our own day two writers above all have sought inspiration from 
the American past and have drawn from it the substance of poems and 
tales that to us seem characteristically American. One, Vachel Lindsay, 
the Springfield poet, evangelist, missionary for the improvement of the 
cultural level of the people, fertilized his fancy with the folklore and 
rhythms of a nation. Proud of his Kentucky lineage, he celebrated the 
hunters of the dark and bloody ground. The bard of the folk, he wrote 
poems about Johnny Appleseed and Paul Bunyan and Alexander 
Campbell, he glorified John Peter Altgeld and William Jennings 
Bryan and Andrew Jackson, he envisaged the ghosts of the buffalo 

prancing over the prairies of the West, he heard the clamor of traffic 
as it travelled the Santa Fe trail. Lindsay not only restored euphony 
and cadence to American verse, which has become sadly in need of the 
pure lyricism which he furnished, but he reintroduced the American 
past into poetry. 

The other, Stephen Vincent Benet, is the great example in modern 
times of a writer who used American legends intelligently and effec- 
tively. His famous short stories have done much to vivify figures like 
Daniel Webster and Paul Revere. And it was a historian, not a st'dent 
of literature, Henry Steele Commager in fact, who called John Brown's 
Body the best single-volume history of the Civil War in existence. 
Benet’s ballads and tales are rewarding reading and reveal how much 
the arts can supplement each other. As the poet Yoomy in Melville’s 
novel Mardi remarked: “In much that is precious, Mohi, we poets are 
the true historians; we embalm; you corrode.” 


All too often the student of literature is badly equipped to interpret 
writing from the historical point of view, and just as often he is unac- 
countably hostile to such an appreciation. But I am afraid that students 
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of history are not altogether free from the charge of unfamiliarity with 
literary works which shed a rich light on character and period. Again 
let me give some examples of the clues and insights I have in mind. 

To one who wishes to know a period thoroughly there can be no 
substitute for the drudgery of mastering letters, documents, memoirs, 
chronicles, maps, statistics. Even such great educational theorists as 
Thomas Henry Huxley and Cardinal John Henry Newman, in laying 
down a regimen of study, could not ignore the training of the memory 
as basic. But frequently a dramatic picture, a line of flashing verse, a 
highly colored scene can illuminate a concept or reveal a truth which 
before was understood only imperfectly. Tons of documents can some- 
times crush the single fact which makes an event vital. If it is the busi- 
ness and peculiar skill of literature to draw character and sketch scenes 
imperishably, the historian can hardly afford to be inattentive. 

Of late that perennial favorite, the historical novel, has become in- 
creasingly realistic and reliable. Plots show slight improvement over 
the lurid melodrama of the past, but characters move more plausibly 
and speak more naturally. A historical novelist today is not merely a 
storyteller who demands that his reader follow him into some remote 
time; he is very likely an expert in research. Sometimes, like Kenneth 
Roberts, he collects the documents which he has consulted in order to 
authenticate his story, and publishes them separately after his novel 
has been completed. Thus Northwest Passage assumes special impor- 
tance. Generally the historical novelist takes considerable trouble to 
be accurate and convincing in his scene-painting and character-draw- 
ing. Many a student of the fur trade could get a fresh and provocative 
picture of its interrelationships from Julia Altrocchi’s Wolves Against 
the Moon. Santa Fe and Quebec never meant as much to the public 
at large as they did after the appearance of Willa Cather’s two novels 
about those cities. 

Again, Walter Edmonds stories of canal life and central New York 
have put in sharp perspective the state of Governor DeWitt Clinton. 
Few books on the Mormons reveal as much of their trials and experi- 
ences as Vardis Fisher’s highly colored Children of God. The interest- 
ing attempts of Conrad Richter in such books as The Trees and The 
Fields to recapture the flavor of life in the early Ohio Valley—his re- 
suscitation of old names for implements and articles of dress, his revival 
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of old slang and profanity, his recording of archaic idiom—deserve wide 
recognition. And probably no cache of documents on early agriculture, 
no monographs on immigration, no formal studies of group acclima- 
tion in a foreign locale, could give the feeling and mastery of individ- 
ual problems that O. E. Rolvaag compresses into his magnificent Giants 
in the Earth and its sequels. His Beret is the eternal doubter, harassed 
by thoughts of home and violated traditions, fearful of the new and 
the untried; his Per Hansa is the eternal optimist lusty in his challenge 
of the future, confident in himself and nature. 

Besides the historical novel there is the novel of manners, the novel 
which recreates a social period, the novel which preserves custom and 
traditon rather than great events and stirring scenes. Here literature 
can be a rich aid to the social historian. The novels of Edward Eggles- 
ton, crude as their artistry often is, are opulent social documents of 
early nineteenth century life in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Details 
of camp meetings, revivals, weddings, dances, charivaris, infares, court- 
ings, cooking, and dress fill Eggleston’s pages. For his researches in 
dialect alone he is important as a recorder of the past, and his preser- 
’ vation of the speech of the Yankee, the Irish schoolteacher, the Swiss 
emigrant, the Pennsylvania Dutch farmer, and the southern poor white 
are invaluable to the student of linguistics. The Circuit Rider and 
Roxy have values over and above their intrinsic merits as local color 
fiction. 

In similar fashion the student of folklore can do little better than to 
investigate the pages of Huckleberry Finn. Here too is dialect care- 
fully transcribed and distinguished, but here also are primitive beliefs, 
popular maxims, country practices, folk superstitions, all in such quan- 
tity that an uninformed reader is likely to ascribe to Mark Twain a 
scientific training in field work. Closer to our own time are the stories 
of Ring Lardner, superficially mere takeoffs on human banality but 
actually rich reservoirs of popular taste and interest told in the slang 
of the day. If the slang of George Ade’s fables seems curiously dated, 
that of Lardner’s caustic tales remains vital and clear. 

To many a socially curious reader the portrait of Muncie, Indiana, 
in Middletown has proved of immense interest, but Sherwood Ander- 
son in Winesburg, Ohio, and Sinclair Lewis in Main Street have 
proved themselves almost as good sociologists as Robert and Helen 
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Lynd. Winesburg, Ohio is a sympathetic but penetrating study of 
warped souls, Main Street a satiric but informed record of the cultural 
and intellectual frustration which a small community often inflicts on 
its most gifted citizens. Even the residents of rural communities in 
1919 and 1920 were induced to take a fresh look at themselves as a 
result of the Anderson-Lewis appraisal, and what they found was not 
always consoling. 

Again there are the plays and the poems which deftly recreate the 
past or which sketch figures sharply and warmly in a manner denied 
to formal history. Emmett Lavery’s Magnificent Yankee, weak enough 
as a drama, presented the character of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
in so radiant a light that thousands of people will remember him who 
never pondered the social importance of his judicial decisions or read 
his letters. George Apley never walked the streets of his native Boston, 
but through the genius of John Marquand he will personify for ages 
to come the intellectual and social limitations of the city which once 
delighted in the title, “Hub of the Universe.” In similar fashion Life 
With Father and The Age of Innocence reveal many aspects of Vic- 
torian New York better than any number of formal studies of the 
1890's. 

Even the student of the Indian wars of the Missouri Valley can 
profit from a glance at John G. Neihardt’s cycle of western epics, 
whether it be his account of Hugh Glass’s heroic crawl or his chronicle 
of the last stand of Roman Nose, Sitting Bull, and Crazy Horse. None 
of these works will add specific data to the historian’s files; all may 
illuminate or dramatize a theme which was heretofore shadowy. 


At the risk of being trite, I might venture the suggestion that lit- 
erature and history are and should be Siamese twins, one and insep- 
arable. Each is necessary to the very existence of the other. Each in- 
fuses the other with fresh blood, with life itself. Cut the bond which 
connects them and both languish and pale. Indeed more rather than 
less co-operation is needed between the two fields, more recognition of 
the special contributions of each, more mutual respect and sympathy 
among the practitioners of the two disciplines. 

American historiography is justly celebrated and honored. Impar- 
tiality, thoroughness, special techniques, co-operative ventures are 
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familiar enough. It is a conceivable, if a melancholy thought, that we 
are approaching a time when America will be the only country in the 
world where history can be written fairly, objectively, and critically. 
And it might be well to remember then that we have produced no 
American Edward Gibbon, no American Thomas Babington Macau- 
lay, no twentieth-century Francis Parkman, no Yankee Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee. I submit that more historical attention to the fine arts and par- 
ticularly to the achievements of literature might produce the neces- 
sary perspective, the power, and the synthesis. 











Rediscovering Michigan’s Prairies 
Albert F. Butler 


NATURAL MEADOWS OF SUPERB FERTILITY and striking beauty ap- 
peared on the southern Michigan landscape when tides of emigration 
from the eastern and southern states entered this section in the decades 
between 1820 and 1850. These natural meadows or prairies occupied 
a position on the northern and eastern rim of the vast expanse of 
prairie land beginning at western Ohio and extending across the very 
heart of America to Kansas and Nebraska, meeting the great plains. 
Michigan prairies were strewn along the northeast border of this vast 
mid-continent prairie section like diminutive samples of flatland es- 
caped from their home environs. As true prairies go, they were small. 
The vast expanse of wind-swept and sun-baked prairie of the West 
extending for miles to meet the horizon did not enter the frontier 
landscape in Michigan Territory. Two of the larger Michigan prairies, 
Prairie Ronde and White Pigeon Prairie, both highly important in 
early settlement of the state, would be thought of as small compared 
with those of the prairie states. 

The Michigan prairie, however small, loomed large in importance 
to many of the frontier homeseekers. It was the first choice of many. 
The rule that pioneers selected farm sites “’cordin’ to wood ’n water” 
did not check prairie land sales here. The easily accessible water table, 
the frequent streams and lakes, and the nearby forested sections made 
the problem of wood and water easy of solution. Much of Michigan’s 
prairie land was occupied by pre-emption prior to the land surveys— 
proof of its desirability to the frontiersman. Settlers from Indiana and 
Ohio especially were likely to appraise prairie land highly since they 
were already familiar with its advantages.! From an early date it 
attracted the attention of land speculators, whose purchase of large 
tracts and subsequent attempts to sell at high rates tended to inhibit 
settlement in certain areas. In 1856 prairie farms were reported by 
one of the two gazetteers as selling for thirty to fifty dollars per acre.” 

1George N. Fuller, Economic and Social Beginnings of Michigan, 41 (Lan- 
sing, 1916). 


2H. Huntington Lee and James Sutherland, State of Michigan Gazetteer and 
Business Directory for 1856-57, 25 (Detroit, 1856). 
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Preference for prairie real estate was not always the rule, however. 
There were certain Michigan newcomers who definitely preferred the 
bur and white oak openings, while others fancied timbered areas where 
they could girdle and clear to suit their needs. This may have stemmed 
somewhat from arrivals from such states as Kentucky where, in many 
places, the natural meadows were not immediately settled. 

The distrust of the open places that had caused first Kentucky pioneers 
to name their smiling meadows The Barrens and to clear their farms in 
the depths of the forest was now transferred to the grasslands of the north 
and west.3 

The advantages of settling on the prairie are offset by certain disadvan- 
tages. In the first place there is a lack of good water. There are no acorns 
and nuts for the hogs. The subsoil is impervious clay. There is no building 
material. Prairie fires destroy the grass and endanger the human habita- 
tions. 

The idea of these disadvantages, although having little validity for 
Michigan, were carried by some travelers into the state, and may have 
been used by land speculators to promote sales in non-prairie zones. 

One of the leading settlers’ guides of early Michigan makes the asser- 
tion that timbered land is best for a poor man with one team and that 
timbered land may be cleared at a price of ten to twelve dollars per 
acre. Cultivated lands were selling for five to fifty dollars per acre.® 

The word “prairie” suggests romance and color. It is the French 
word for meadow and is especially appropriate for naming Michigan 
flatlands, rich in a lore of their own and replete with human drama. 
The French fur traders and hunters employed the word to describe 
the natural meadows of the West, giving us this heritage not only of a 
general topographical term, but names for specific prairie areas of 
Michigan—Portage Prairie, Terre Coupe Prairie, Prairie Mouillee, 
Prairie Ronde, Grand (Grande) Prairie, and possibly others. Hoff- 
man reports the Indian name for prairie was scutay, which also means 
fire.* The implied synonymity of these two terms suggests the im- 


3Dorothy Anne Dondore, The Prairie and the Making of Middle America, 163 
(Cedar Rapids, 1926). 

4Missouri Historical Review, 17:343, in Dondore, The Prairie. 

5John T. Blois, Gazetteer of the State of Michigan, 27, 216 (Detroit, 1838). 

6Charles Fenno Hoffman, A Winter in the Far West, 2:10 (London, 1835); 
see also the Algonquin-Chippewa Indian terms for fire: scoute, scotay, squitty; 
which do not 7 prairie suggestion, in “John Long’s Journal, 1768-1782,” 
—_—” Gold Thwaites, editor, Early Western Travels, 2:243 (Cleveland, 
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portance of prairie fires for the Indian and their fascination for the 
emigrant, who was often prone to attribute the origin of prairies to fires. 

Scientific studies, however, lend proof to the theory that prairies 
are treeless for reasons other than fires. The latter may be a contrib- 
uting cause for treeless expanse, along with such factors as climate, 
rainfall, temperature, wind, humidity, and distribution of precipita- 
tion.” 

The lingo of the emigrant was inclusive of such terms as “dry prairie,” 
“wet prairie,” “openings,” “timbered openings,” and “plains.” These 
terms and possibly others were in the emigrant’s working vocabulary. 
A Michigan emigrant song is reported, one stanza of which suggests 
the topographic variety of Michigan territory: 


Here we have soils of various kinds 
To suit men who have different minds, 
Prairies, openings, timbered land 

And burr oak plains, in Michigan.® 


This amusing doggerel is reported as being much in vogue in 1833 
after the Black Hawk War and during the period following when 
land interest was at a high pitch, and when there was much excitement 
over the acquisition of homesites. It was possible in some sections of 
lower Michigan for the land looker to find examples of all these types 
of land within the bounds of a single government township.® The 
rich and level stretches called dry prairies were usually reckoned the 
number one prize of the homeseeker. They were open and rolling, 
often perfectly flat, and immediately ready for the plow. They fre- 
quently furnished the land for handsome village sites, in addition to 
that for scores of surrounding thriving farms. Speaking of the west- 
bound emigrant passing along the Chicago trail from Detroit and the 
East, one contemporary account relates, “Some had in mind the prai- 
ries of Illinois, but even they stopped before reaching their destination 
by reason of having found the land of their heart’s desire along the 

TJethro Otto Veatch, “The Dry Prairies of Michigan,” in Papers of the Mich- 
igan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, 1927, 8:277 CNew York, 1928); also 
John H. Schaffner, Observations on the Grasslands of the Central United States, 
47, 52 (Columbus, 1926). 

8Detroit Post and Tribune, February 13, 1881 in Michigan Pioneer and His- 
torical Collections, 3:265 (Lansing, 1881). The last stanza concerns the first- 
rate Tn of Michigan, a matter hardly relevant to this study. 

u 


Iler, Economic and Social Beginnings, 191; also Blois, Gazetteer, 228, 
234, 243. 
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route.”!° Further complimentary comments appear in an old gazet- 
teer: “The dry prairies are often a little undulating, by means of which 
the water is conducted off, and they make arable farm land, possessing 
a rich soil, of easy cultivation, and producing the largest crops of grass, 
and every species of grain.”!1 Wet prairies were another matter. “The 
wet prairies are more commonly too level to admit the proper drainage 
of water. These, in their natural state, are generally too moist for 
grain growing, but they afford an abundance of wild grass which serves 
for either pasture or hay. With proper attention they become arable.”?” 
Jackson county, for example had wet prairie land which frequently 
attracted those pioneers interested in the raising of stock. Wet prairie 
land is also attributed to parts of Saginaw County. In a trip from De- 
troit to Monroe, Hoffman refers to sluggish streams and a wet prairie. 
On December 24, 1833, Hoffman, on his way to Kalamazoo comes to 
“A morass, that shook for yards around as our horses’ hoofs encountered 
the sagging peat.”!8 Terrain of this nature, meadow or prairie which 
shakes or trembles when walked upon, is undoubtedly that which is 
spoken of in some sections of the country as floating prairie or shaking 
prairie. The surveyors of the Looking Glass Prairie section of Michi- 
gan refer in their notes to a “floating prairie.”! Openings were table- 
lands usually studded with occasional oak trees, while timbered open- 
ings were thought of as having more timber than the usual openings. 
Plains resembled openings except for the presence of more sand and’ 
gravel than in the latter. All of these terms helped to make up the 
nomenclature of surveyors, land lookers, speculators, and newcomers 
to Michigan, seeking homes. They possess a current fascination for 
the student of early history since they are names for the land which 
are all but forgotten. 

Prairie vegetation, especially in the spring and summer seasons, 
literally awed the new arrival. Both transient visitor and permanent 


10Henry P. Collin, A Twentieth Century History and Biographical Record 
of Branch County, Michigan, 41 (New York, 1906). 

11Blois, Gazetteer, 25. 

12Blois, Gazetteer, 25-26. 

13Hoffman, A Winter in the Far West, 1:123, 198. 

14See definitions of “shaking prairie” in Sir William A. Cragie and James R. 
Hulbert, editors, A Dictionary of American English, 4:2083 (Chicago, 1944); 
also quotation therein from G. W. Cable’s Bonaventure, 143: “Far out over 
the vast marshy breadths of the ‘shaking prairie’ two still clouds . . . sparkled.” 
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settler described the Michigan prairies in superlatives. The records 
extant in the local histories, diaries, and travelers’ accounts mince no 
words. Other states may have had larger prairies but none had any 
more beautiful than Michigan. What Michigan’s prairies lacked in 
size, they made up for in loveliness and charm. Love for the land has 
no better example than in the feeling which your Michigan frontiers- 
man showed for his prairie farmstead. The records provide a prairie 
lore well worth preserving. 


The wild grasses grow with the greatest luxuriance on every kind of 
land. The blue joint is found predominant on the prairies, growing five 
and six feet high, and, by good judges, considered for cattle nearly equal 
to timothy. The wire grass and red top grow on the openings and prairies, 
in abundance, the latter of which is excellent for cattle. The wild rye, 
which grows to the height of six and eight feet, is an excellent substitute for 
the other grasses. All these grasses are very nutritious, and cattle, turned 
upon the ranges in heat of summer, will fatten upon them. It is said that 
herds of cattle driven across the southern part of the peninsula, during that 
intense season, and left to range at night only, have been found much im- 
proved at the end of the journey. Wild flowers grow very plentifully. The 
prairies, in particular, are literally covered with many varieties, of every 
hue, pink crimson, purple, violet, orange.1® 

The prevailing color of the prairie is a yellow-green in spring and 
summer, changing to a purple-green in autumn and to brown in the winter 
because of the complete dying off of the aerial parts of the grasses. In wet 
seasons the characteristic grass, the big blue-stem, often shoots up 8-12 feet 
in height.16 

Doubtless the best and most authentic account of Michigan prairie 
vegetation is that of Clarence R. Hanes, who knows much about the 
flora of Michigan and bases his reports on a lifelong study of Kalamazoo 
County and the surrounding region. He resides on Michigan’s largest 
dry prairie, every foot of which he knows. He has said: 


The prairies were carpeted by species of grasses, which were the con- 
stituents of the wild hay of the pioneers. The grasses were two to four feet 
high and when moved by the wind, the whole mass from a distance 
resembled a body of water. . . . Several of these so-called prairie grasses 
are still scattered throughout the county on wood borders, on roadsides and 
in fencerows, and on the right of ways of our railroads. The original prairie 
flora with the advent of the plow found refuge also in the same places as 
the wild grasses. In some rural cemeteries remnants of the prairie flora still 


15Blois, Gazetteer, 26-27. 
16Schaffner, Observations on Grasslands, 51. 
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persist. The prairie violet, Viola pedatifida, a rare species in Michigan, has 
been found in Harrison Cemetery in Prairie Ronde [township].17 

Mr. Hanes in a later report, has further observations relevant to this 
subject: 

Today . . . we find sunflowers, cone flowers, rosin weeds, asters, golden- 
rods, wild indigo, lead plant, and several kinds of prairie grasses coloring 
our roadsides in summer and autumn. Coreopsis palmata is essentially a 
prairie plant. It is a rare species in the state, having been reported from 
only two or three counties of southwestern Michigan. Douglass Houghton 
collected specimens in 1838 on Gull Prairie.18 
Numerous other rare specimens of prairie flora are reported by the 
same authority, including queen-of-the-prairie, a beautiful member of 
the rose family. Accounts of the various individual prairies which will 
follow this introduction make frequent mention of the grandeur and 
beauty afforded Michigan prairie folk in the previous century. 

The first prairie farmers did not have to clear their land of a forest 
sheath, but breaking prairie land for the first time constituted a for- 
midable problem. It called for Yankee ingenuity, which took no back 
seat in Michigan. The lush growth of prairie grasses and the heavy, 
resistant sod provided a settlement barrier of no mean proportions. 
If you were a plowman, able to cope with the prairie turf, you were an 
accepted community leader. The man who turned the first prairie 
furrow in a given county or township was likely to go down in history. 
He had made a name for himself and occupied a place in the annals. 
“He plowed the first furrow,” was an honor handed down in families, 
cherished in the prairie community, and even used to commemorate 
the deceased on tombstones. Any schoolboy on Prairie Ronde can lead 
you to the secluded grave west of the village of Schoolcraft where 
Abram I. Shaver lies buried. Born in 1795 and arriving at Prairie Ronde 
as one of the first settlers, he holds among other distinctions which the 
villagers are happy to relate, that of breaking the prairie. His epitaph 
reads: 

A. I. Shaver D—Sept 10, 1872 aged 76 yrs6 mo 8da_ He plowed 
the Ist furrow & raised the Ist wheat on this Prairie or in this county 
Do not say that I have said, or done, to much or to little, for the absent 
can not reply. 


17Clarence R. Hanes, “Cooper’s Island from a Botanist’s Viewpoint,” in 
Michigan History Magazine, 28:415 (July-September, 1944). 

ae R. Hanes, “Floral History and Geography of Kalamazoo County,” 
in Michigan History Magazine, 29:226 (April-May, 1945). 
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Heading the gravestone is a clearly cut sheaf of wheat and a wooden 
mold-board plow. 

The old bull plow with its complement of oxen, the latter varying 
from two to six yoke according to the condition of the turf and the 
availability of oxen, was a common prospect on the frontier prairie. 
In the summer of 1845, Nathaniel Fish Moore, then president of 
Columbia College, New York, went through the Kalamazoo country 
on his trip to the West and reported seeing nine yoke of oxen before 
a single plow, a matter of dubious recommendation for the country in 
the opinion of one of his fellow travelers.!® Not all settlers did their 
own initial plowing. 

Many settlers followed breaking up as a regular vocation, during the 
season, as threshers follow theirs now. The turf on the prairies and plains 
was the toughest, and hence there was the hardest breaking. That on the 
oak openings, yielded much more easily to the plow. The thicker the 
timber the softer the soil. Three yoke of cattle for the openings and four 
for the prairies and plains, was the team required in breaking up. Many 
of the first settlers broke up their lands with two yoke of oxen because 
they could get no more. After the underwood grew up in the openings, 
on account of the annual fires not burning it down, the “breaking-up team” 
consisted of six or seven yoke of oxen, according to the size and thickness 
of the “grubs” in the land to be plowed. The first plow used by some was 
the old “bull plow.” This was all wood, save the share and coulter. Then 
came the large “Livingstone county plow,” imported from the East. Five 
dollars an acre was the old price for breaking-up.?° 


Frequent trips to the local blacksmith were necessary to sharpen share 
and coulter. This became even more imperative where oxen were few. 
If the prairie was hard to break, it usually paid dividends well worth 
the effort expended. Michigan prairies proved a bonanza to many. 
Newspaper accounts, letters, and guidebooks vie with each other in 
furnishing glowing reports. The Panic of 1837 and subsequent eco- 
nomic slumps cut down money values, but the prairies could keep 
right on with their perennial evidences of boundless fertility. Once 
broken, the Michigan prairies gave the prairie folk farms whose ease 
of cultivation was proverbial and whose yield was usually that of a 
bumper crop. 
19Stanley Pargellis and Ruth Lapham Butler, editors, Diary of a Trip dn 
a = i the Falls of St. Anthony in 1845, Nathaniel Fish Moore, 9 (Chi- 


20A. D. P. Van Buren, “ ‘Raisings’ and ‘Bees’ Among the Early Settlers,” in 
Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, 5:299 (Lansing, 1884). 
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Many of the prairies near the Kalamazoo and St. Joseph rivers, have 
a black, deep, rich, consistent soil, inferior to none in the western country. 
Vegetation is so luxuriant, that after the seed is deposited, they require 
little or no further cultivation. From 30 to 50 bushels of corn per acre, 
have been raised upon them the first season, without being ploughed or 
hoed after planting; and after the soil has been subdued, from 30 to 80 
bushels of corn, and 40 of wheat, are usually raised to the acre. Other 
vegetation flourishes in the same proportionate luxuriance. . . . Of these 
[garden vegetables] the pumpkin often grows to a size, that if stated, might 
endanger the credulity of eastern friends, at least, without ocular demon- 
stration of the fact. . . . The potato arrives to a superior excellence in every 
part of the state. Cabbages often have an exuberant growth. The tomato, 
(a fruit the most delicious, and above all, perfectly harmless, possessing 
likewise valuable medicinal qualities), flourishes well, and, after once 
introduced grows spontaneously, and to perfection.?1 


Even the fruit which grew wild possessed that same prairie perfec- 
tion to tempt the easterner with the fever to go west. Harriet Mar- 
tineau says, “At Tecumseh, I saw the first strawberries of the season. 
All that I tasted in Michigan of prairie growth, were superior to those 
of the west [east?], grown in gardens.”?? Difficult to believe are re- 


ports that strawberries were so plentiful that the cows often came home 
with their feet stained with the juice of the delicious fruit; and typical 
of tidings for eastern consumption were those of Brown’s Gazetteer in 
which great tribute was paid the fertility of prairie land in northern 
Indiana and southern Michigan.?* ‘Tall tales were carried east by such 
people as American captives of the War of 1812 who were kept pris- 
oner by the Potawatomi in their village at Indian Fields, north of 
Prairie Ronde, and by government surveyors who helped lay out the 
great highway along the old Sauk trail between Detroit and Chicago.”* 
Among the first pioneers to Michigan prairies were recipients of these 
firsthand accounts. 

Some indication of the economic and agricultural importance which 
Michigan’s prairies had for the potential emigrant is revealed in the 
space accorded them in contemporary literature of the early days.?5 Just 
about every history, directory, guidebook, and gazetteer gave emphasis 

21Blois, Gazetteer, 25, 38. 

22Harriet Martineau, ‘Society i in America, 1:238 CNew York, 1837). 

28Samuel R. Brown, The Western Gazetteer; or Emigrant’s Directory, etc., 


45- 31 (Auburn, 1817). 
les A. Weissert, Southwestern Michigan, 137, 224 (Lansing, 1926). 
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to the prairies, including those of Michigan. The latter were potent 
emigrant lure. 

The great corridors for the influx of population to Michigan—the 
major highways laid out on the Indian trails, with modifications— 
were subject to the influence of the prairies. Topography played its 
part in establishing the centuries old traces, the prairies acting as an 
important element in this topographic influence. When one could 
go from Allen’s Prairie in Hillsdale County to northern Illinois via the 
Chicago road, crossing first one prairie then another, the early traveler 
could not help being prairie conscious. 

Thus it will be seen that in Michigan early days the prairies occu- 
pied a position of dominance, along with the rivers and other im- 
portant aspects of terrain. In the thoughts of the emigrants, the prairie 
loomed large, though there was none of the “lone prair-ee” flavor in 
Michigan. The flatlands here were snug, bustling with life, booming 
with early settlements. They were fecund and ready to give birth to 
a great state. In many cases, the need for prairie names came before 
the need for village names and in a certain period, especially in the 
1820’s and 1830's, one spoke of prairies in giving directions, rather 
than employing the names of towns for that purpose, simply because 
prairie names often antedated village names. Prairie Ronde came be- 
fore Schoolcraft; Gull Prairie, before Richland; Scale’s Prairie, before 
Middleville, and so on. As a matter of fact, the term “prairie” was 
incorporated into many postofiice names in early Michigan. To the 
frontiersman of and newcomer to Michigan, the prairie and its often 
vivid and picturesque name served as a device to help him find his 
way about. Names on the prairies helped provide geographic orien- 
tation. It was not long, however, before prairie names were no longer 
needed. Village names supplanted them in many cases. Place names 
of cities, counties, and townships, and the crosshatch of highways, 
named and numbered, have all but relieved prairie names of the need 
for survival. They have been lost sight of, if not completely forgotten. 
If you find any of them on a map, the map must be old. Many of 
them never “made” the maps. No contemporary map of Michigan 
shows the prairies, and only rarely is a prairie name preserved, as in 
the case of Prairie Ronde, where the old French caption now serves 


25See the interesting bibliography of guides, gazetteers, and directories in 
Fuller, Economic and Social Beginnings, 558-561. 
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as a township name. The most recently published Michigan guide 
fails to mention the prairies.2 Along with this neglect of the old 
prairies has come a corresponding neglect of their history and lore. 
It is the purpose of this narrative to assemble some of the latter and 
to preserve something of the heritage of fascinating regional history 
contained therein. 

Years of roving over the Wolverine state have led to personal visits 
to the prairies on the part of the writer. A list of the prairies will 
follow, together with observations that might prove of value and 
interest. The list is suggestive rather than exhaustive. The geographic 
specialist and expert in topographic zonation might not include every 
prairie herein as being a “true prairie”; however, if the pioneer map 
maker, surveyor, frontiersman, emigrant, and author of the early 
guidebooks called a given area a prairie, that criterion has been accept- 
ed for the purposes of this paper. The Michigan prairie and its ac- 
companying human drama are the salient concern of the narrative. 


MICHIGAN PRAIRIES 


Prarrie Names2? County Locations Nearsy Towns 


. Aldrich’s Prairie Kalamazoo, Allegan Plainwell 
. Allen’s Prairie Hillsdale Allen 
. Baldwin’s Prairie Cass Union 
. Beardsley’s Prairie?® Cass Edwardsburg 
. Big Prairie Wayne, Monroe Waltz 
. Big Prairie Newaygo Big Prairie 
. Bronson’s Prairie Branch Bronson 
. Bull’s Prairie Barry Irving 
. Charlotte Prairie Eaton Charlotte 
10. Climax Prairie Kalamazoo Climax 
11. Coldwater Prairie Branch Coldwater 
12. Coguaiack Prairie Kalamazoo, Calhoun Augusta 
13. Cocoosh Prairie Branch Hodunk 
14. Cook’s Prairie Calhoun Homer 
15. Dry Prairie Calhoun, Branch _— Athens 
16. Dry Prairie Kalamazoo Portage 
26 Michigan, A Guide to the Wolverine State, in the American Guide Series, 
(New York, 1941). 


27Numbers indicate prairie locations on the accompanying map. 
28Or Four-mile Prairie 
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Prarrre NAMES 

Dry Prairie 
Edwards’ Prairie?® 
Garden Prairie 
Gard’s Prairie®® 
Genesee Prairie 
Girard Prairie 
Goguac Prairie 
Goodrich Prairie 
Gourdneck Prairie 
Grand Prairie 
Grandville Prairie 
Gull Prairie 

Harris Prairie 
Indian Prairie 
Johnnycake Prairie 
LaGrange Prairie 
Little Prairie Ronde 
Little Sherrar Prairie 
Looking Glass Prairie 
McCamly Prairie 
McKenney’s Prairie 
Marengo Prairie 
Nottawa Prairie 
Pokagon’s Prairie 
Portage Prairie 
Prairie: Mouillee 
Prairie Ronde 
Prairie Ronde 
Prairie Village 
Sand Prairie 
Scale’s Prairie 
Shavehead’s Prairie 


County Locarions 
St. Joseph 
Indefinite 
Barry 

Cass 
Kalamazoo 
Branch 
Calhoun 
St. Joseph 
Kalamazoo 
Kalamazoo 
Kent 
Kalamazoo 
St. Joseph 
St. Joseph 
St. Joseph 
Cass 

Cass, Van Buren 
Newaygo 
Shiawassee 
Calhoun 
Cass 
Newaygo 
St. Joseph 
Cass 
Berrien®1 
Wayne 
Kalamazoo 
Wayne 
Kent 

Cass 

Barry 

Cass 


SEPTEMBER 


Nearsy Towns 
Sturgis 
Indefinite 
Prairieville 
Nicholsville 
Oshtemo 
Girard 

Battle Creek 
Mendon 
Vicksburg 
Kalamazoo 
Grandville 
Richland 
Three Rivers 
White Pigeon 
Three Rivers 
Cassopolis 
Nicholsville 
Newaygo 
Laingsburg 
Burlington 
Dowagiac 
Croton 
Centerville, Mendon 
Pokagon 
Niles, South Bend 
Rockwood 
Schoolcraft 
Detroit 
Belmont 
Pokagon 
Middleville 


Union 


29Edwards’ Prairie—given a number and position here, but not shown on the 


om, Location uncertain. My discussion of this prairie will suggest the various 
ocations. 


30Or Dry Prairie. 
81Also St. Joseph County, Indiana. 
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Prarie NAMES County LocaTIons Nearsy Towns 


49. Shook’s Prairie Branch Butler 
50. Snow Prairie Branch Bronson 
51. Stearns Prairie Newaygo Croton 
52. Sturgis Prairie St. Joseph Sturgis 
53. Terre Coupe Prairie Berrien*? Galien 
54. Tolland’s Prairie®* Kalamazoo Galesburg 
55. White Pigeon Prairie St. Joseph White Pigeon 
56. Wilder’s Prairie Calhoun Union City 
57. Wolf's Prairie Berrien Berrien Springs 
58. Young’s Prairie Cass Vandalia 
— Wet prairie General term, although attached specifi- 
cally to several sections of Michigan.*4 


Avpricn’s Prarris is one of the smaller Michigan prairies. The writer 
has been unable to locate any one who knows of it first hand. Its exact 
location is in doubt, and some have called it one of Michigan’s lost 
prairies; but rather definite conclusions may be formed from the rec- 
ords. James M. Thomas refers to the prairie as being in Kalamazoo 
County, but does not give it a definite location within the county.*® 
It appears in no other list of prairies for Kalamazoo County. It is pos- 
sible that Aldrich’s Prairie is located at the northern extremity of Kala- 
mazoo County near where the Kalamazoo River crosses the county line 
into Allegan County. It would thus lie in the two counties of Kala- 
mazoo and Allegan. Isaac Aldrich maintained a tavern at the ford of 
the river where his farm was located “a mile below the present site of 
Plainwell.”8* His modest tavern displayed the shingle—“Our House.” 
Aldrich’s crossing occurs repeatedly in historical records for this area 
and it is fair to assume that the presence of his hotel, the convenience 
of the Kalamazoo River ford, and the later construction of a bridge 
combined to promote emigration to the sector. The bridge was built as 
a neighborhood project sometime after 1834. 


32A]lso LaPorte County, Indiana. 

83Or Dry Prairie. 

84For sections designated as wet prairie see Blois, Gazetteer, 224, 380; also 
description of Big Prairie, Wayne and Monroe counties; also Prairie Mouillee. 

85James M. Thomas, Kalamazoo County Directory with a History of the 
County, 32 (Kalamazoo, 1869). 

86“Report of Allegan County Memorial Committee,” in Michigan Pioneer 
and Historical Collections, 26:330-333 (Lansing, 1896). 
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The prairie, small though it was, may have extended into the sec- 
tion known as Gun Plain. This was a bur oak opening of the finest 
quality which was prairielike in appearance.** Gun Plain is spoken 
of as lying in the angle made by the junction of the Gun and Kalama- 
zoo rivers and as being the most extensive and fertile clearing in Alle- 
gan County.** Oka Town, one of Allegan’s earliest pioneers, who 
settled first at Gull Prairie, appears in the history of the region as 
fording the Kalamazoo River at Aldrich’s crossing at Gun Plain. This 
diminutive prairie was apparently dwarfed in importance by the con- 
tiguous Gun Plain and has been all but forgotten. 


Auten’s Prarriz. If the reader had been a participant in the War 
of 1812 with the rank of captain, had later made his home in Wyan- 
dotte on the Detroit River, had contracted a case of the fever to go 
west, had been with the surveying outfit in 1825 which laid out the 
great Chicago road, had taken time out during the next year to follow 
the entire meandering course of the St. Joseph River with a prospecting 
party, and after all this casting about had decided to make his home 
on-one of southern Michigan’s prairies; he would have paralleled the 
experiences of Captain Moses Allen. Here was one of the best in- 
formed squatters on Michigan Territory. There could not have been 
many more men of southern Michigan or northern Indiana who knew 
the “lay of the land” better than Captain Allen. He saw the valley of 
the St. Joseph from one end to the other, had his pick of the farmsites, 
and chose one in eastern Hillsdale County. Captain Allen brought 
his family to his prairie in 1827, establishing his home on the Chicago 
road, which he well knew, two years before the lands were brought 
into the market. Boom sales are reported that first year, 1829. An 
arrival to Allen’s Prairie that year was one Beniah Jones whose judg- 
mentproved to be rare, too, for the land he chose lay at the point on the 
St. Joseph where it is crossed by the Chicago road. This important junc- 
tion turned out to be Jonesville, an important place on an important 
turnpike.*® 

Before arriving at Allen’s Prairie over roads that were deplorable, 


87D. W. Ensign and Company, History of Allegan and Barry Counties, 
Michigan, 218 (Philadelphia, 1880). 

38Dr. Henry F. Thomas, A Twentieth Century History of Allegan County, 
Michigan, 39 (Chicago, 1907). 

39Fuller, Economic and Social Beginnings, 268. 
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June 17, 1836, Harriet Martineau stopped at Jonesville, since this was 
the only important village settlement between Tecumseh and Sturgis. 
She spent the night at the available public house, the gentlemen sleep- 
ing with the crowd below “ranged like walking-sticks, or umbrellas, 
on a shop counter.”*° The emigrant tide was at its flow. It surged 
across Allen’s Prairie. 


Batpwin’s Prarriz. A yoke of oxen, some weak whiskey, timber 
for a scythe snath, and three thousand dollars figure in one of the 
pioneer stories here. The Indians drank the whiskey and surrendered 
both the oxen and the money before the story reached its denouement. 
Here’s how it happened. Prairieman John Baldwin, for whom the 
land was named, dickered with the Potawatomi for an extra yoke of 
oxen badly needed on the prairie. No commodity could be more 
acceptable to the Indians than whiskey, which served as legal tender 
in this case. The records do not tell us how much Baldwin put up for 
the bullocks—it may have been a keg or a barrel; but it was given in 
good faith and the deal was closed, supposedly. That was in July, 
1829. That fall the Indians made a nocturnal visit on John Baldwin 
with the allegation that his whiskey had been watered; whether or 
not it was water taken from Baldwin Lake, just to the east, is not stated. 
After an unsuccessful attempt on Baldwin’s part to grab for purposes 
of defense a firm piece of timber from which he had planned to make 
a scythe snath, the Indians beat him up and left him near death. 
Hardy frontiersman that he was, he survived with the aid which came 
from friends and a Doctor Loomis from nearby White Pigeon. Sub- 
sequently a bill for damages was filed with the Indian agent and an 
amount totaling nearly three thousand dollars was allowed, the latter 
being deducted from the Indian annuities. That whiskey had cost 
the Indians much more than they had ever reckoned.*! 

Baldwin’s Prairie is a beautiful expanse crossed by the Chicago road, 
the present United States Route 112. It is about five hundred acres 
in extent. Both the prairie and nearby Baldwin Lake are named for 
John Baldwin.*? The village of Union, southeast Cass County, is 
contiguous on the west. 


40Martineau, Society in America, 1:239. 

41Howard S. Rogers, History of Cass County, 58-59 (Cassopolis, 1875). 

42George R. Fox, “Place Names of Cass County,” in Michigan History 
Magazine, 27:487 (Summer, 1943). 
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Chief Shavehead (see Shavehead’s Prairie below) with a tribe of 
about fifty, had summer quarters here. 


BEARDSLEY’s OR Four-MILE Prairie. A pair of prairie pioneers, 
Major Abraham Edwards and Ezra Beardsley, are featured in the early 
lore of this prairie. Present-day Edwardsburg is named for one, the 
prairie for the other. 

From his own pen we have Edward’s story. There were twelve of 
the Edwards, all told, the parents and ten children. Leaving Detroit 
in August, 1828, they took eighteen days to traverse the old Chicago 
military road as far as Beardsley’s Prairie. ‘The prairie must have made 
a tremendous impression on Edwards, for after an interval of fifty- 
three years he wrote: 

Here on the margin of a beautiful lake and in view of the prairie, find- 
ing a log cabin vacant, that had been built by some adventurer and after- 
ward abandoned, we took up our abode and I assure you the first night’s 
rest in that cabin . . . was one of the most agreeable in my life. The next 
morning a wagon was got up to ride out and show the children the prairie. 
It was then one vast flower garden, and the astonished children were 
constantly exclaiming as we passed along, “oh! how charming, what beau- 
tiful flowers!”’48 
Edwards later moved to Kalamazoo. 

Ezra Beardsley, when the tide of emigration became intense, con- 
verted his home into a tavern.*# Thus, prairie hospitality was ex- 
tended on an ever lengthening radius from the major population 
center at Detroit. This, and the desirability of Beardsley’s Prairie, 
combined to send scores of families through the fertile sections lying 
immediately to the east so they could establish their homes on this 
prairie. Mason Township, Cass County, for example, despite its fer- 
tility, did not get sufficient population until 1836 to warrant its 
organization into a separate unit. 

The longer axis of the prairie was north and south, extending on 
the south into Indiana.*® Just west of the prairie was the point where 
the trail from Fort Wayne met the Chicago road. It comprised 4410 
acres and was sometimes called “Four-mile Prairie.” Tribute to its 

48Major Abraham Edwards, “A Sketch of Pioneer Life,” in Michigan Pioneer 
and Historical Collections, 3:148-151. 

44],, H. Glover, A Twentieth Century History of Cass County, 121 CChi- 
cago, 1906). 


45See map drawn by George R. Fox in “Place Names of Cass County,” in 
Michigan History Magazine, volume 27, facing page 462. 
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fertility and large grain crops is furnished by one of the early gazet- 
teers.*6 


Bic Prairie in Wayne and Monroe counties. One of the largest 
sections designated on various maps as prairie land and certainly one 
to be classed as among the largest in the extreme easterly part of the 
state is Big Prairie. The shaded portions on the numerous maps sug- 
gest it might have been as large as eighteen square miles in area. It is 
shown as being near the headwaters of Swan Creek, which flows into 
Lake Erie at Newport and Oldport. It lies across lower Wayne and 
upper Monroe counties. The section is called “Wet Prairie” on the 
John Farmer maps of 1835 and 1836, which suggests lowlands in need 
of drainage; however on the Farmer map of 1837 and in subsequent 
editions the section is called Big Prairie.*7 Parts of the following town- 
ships are included in the prairie: Sumpter Township, Wayne County; 
Exeter and Ash townships, Monroe County. One of the old gazetteers 
observes, “The surface of the county [Monroe] is diversified, being 
level and well timbered in the northern and eastern parts, and in the 
south and west abounding in prairies, with rolling land, and heavy 
groves and openings of oak alternating.”** 

The vicinity of Big Prairie was thought to have been visited by 
Major Robert Rogers in November, 1760, on his route to Detroit. 
Rogers and a detachment of British troops, accompanied by George 
Croghan, left Cedar Point, crossed Maumee Bay, and arrived at the 
entrance of Swan Creek where they encamped for two days.*® 

Four years later, Captain Thomas Morris, after an unsuccessful 
mission for General John Bradstreet to the Maumee country in 1764, 
returned to Detroit, taking a circuitous route in returning to avoid un- 
friendly Indians. He traversed Big Prairie or a part of the country 
resembling it, somewhat inland from Detroit. 


Soon after we came into extensive meadows; and I was assured that 
those meadows continue for a hundred and fifty miles, being in the winter 


46Blois, Gazetteer, 252, 283. 

47For location of this prairie see John Farmer’s Michigan maps for 1835, 
1836, 1837, 1855, 1873; on the latter map, “Farmer’s Sectional Map of Mich- 
igan for Settlers and Land Dealers” (Detroit, 1873), the prairie is indicated by 
shading, but not named. 

48Charles F. Clark, Michigan State Gazetteer and Business Directory, 112 
(Detroit, 1863-1864). 

49George Croghan, “Letters and Journals,” in Reuben Gold Thwaites, editor, 
Early Western Travels, 1:113 (Cleveland, 1904). 
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drowned lands and marshes. By the dryness of the season they were now 
beautiful pastures: and here presented itself one of the most delightful 
prospects I ever beheld; all the low grounds being meadow, and without 
wood, and all the high grounds being covered with trees, and appearing 
like islands; the whole scene seemed an elysium.®° 


Bic Praiuiz in Newaygo County. Totally different from the fer- 
tile prairies of southern Michigan is the Big Prairie of Newaygo 
County, located now in the Manistee National Forest region. Veatch 
accords it prairie classification, however, and if one visits the sector 
one can easily note prairie resemblances.®! Wind erosion has taken 
its toll of any fertility which the land possessed and by some it is called 
“the desert”—a miniature Sahara. In fact this feature has been used 
as lure for tourists, and Big Prairie appears on the current colors tour 
map for this area.°? 

Big Prairie is listed as a postoffice as early as 1863 in one of the old 
gazetteers™’ and the village center of Big Prairie currently appears on 
all Michigan maps. One of the most interesting map references avail- 
able is the Farmer map of 1862 showing the prairie as being large 
enough to extend over three townships—Big Prairie, Goodwell, and 
Norwich—in northeast Newaygo County, directly north of Croton; 
however the best current opinion would lead one to conclude this esti- 
mate of the prairie’s size to be greatly exaggerated. 

Harry L. Spooner, whose father figured prominently in pioneer 
lumbering days of Newaygo County, reports the original Big Prairie 
occupied only about a section of land, Section 18 of Big Prairie Town- 
ship. Goodwell and Norwich townships were heavily timbered with 
pine and hardwood, rather than being prairie. When the oak open- 
ings about the prairie were cut off by the settlers, the sand began to 
blow, and now desert conditions prevail in a much extended area 
around Big Prairie. There is, nevertheless, considerable heavy land 
in Big Prairie Township still producing good crops.®4 


50Captain Thomas Morris, “Journal,” in Reuben Gold Thwaites, Travels, 
1:323. Morris makes no mention of Big Prairie directly, but describes similar 
terrain. See sketch of Prairie Mouillee, below, for a comparable area. 

51Veatch, “The Dry Prairies of Michigan,” in Papers of the Michigan Acad- 
emy of Science, Arts and Letters, 8:269, 271. 

52Grand Rapids Press, October 1, 1937; April 3, 1940. 

53Clark, Michigan State Gazetteer, 159. 

54The author is indebted to Harry L. Spooner, of Peoria, Illinois, for valuable 
information on the prairies of Newaygo ty. Spooner’s history of Newaygo 
County is now appearing serially in the White Cloud Eagle. 
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Bronson’s Prarie. A Yankee shipwright from Connecticut 
turned log cabin carpenter! Such was the station of Jabe Bronson, the 
father of this prairie settlement. Like others who arrived early in the 
West, Jabe Bronson chose the prairie, found land of his choice on 
the Chicago road in 1828, erected a log cabin and furnished the 
nucleus for the present thriving village of Bronson. He must have 
brought his ship’s carpenter tools with him to this new land concerned 
so much with growth. His cabin, located strategically, became known 
as the Bronson Hotel.®® 

Bronson’s Prairie was the focal and largest settlement among those 
in the immediate vicinity. It possessed the best of land and was given 
complimentary comment in the standard guide book of the day: 
“Bronson’s Prairie is a dry, rich prairie, in length and breadth about a 
mile, situated in the county of Branch.”*¢ 

One John Potter, soon to be an early neighbor of Jabe Bronson, 
built a trading post on the prairie, proved his competence in that line, 
and acquired a speaking knowledge of the Potawatomi language. The 
Prairie River, a tributary of the St. Joseph, runs leisurely through 
Bronson Township. 


Butt’s Prairie. Bibliophile, Harvardman, surveyor, veteran of 
the War with the Seminole Indians, and prairie pioneer are epithets 
pertinent to Albert E. Bull. The prairie south of the Thornapple 
River, near the somnolent village of Irving, commemorates his name. 
Having spent time at both White Pigeon and Prairie Ronde on his 
arrival to Michigan, it is no surprise to find Bull purchasing land in 
Barry County resembling the prairies he had known. These facts and 
others are supplied by Charles E. Weissert: 

Educated at Harvard College as a surveyor, he came west after serving 
in the war against the Florida Indians. His home built on the prairie was 
considered a mansion. Into it he placed his large library, which was 
brought in packs on horses. He died in the late seventies while visiting in 
his old home in Great Barrington,Massachusetts.5? 

Bull’s Prairie was not a large tract of land, but it was an important 
one in the early days. It was classed as one of the four principal settle- 


55George N. Fuller, Michigan, A Centennial History of the State and Its 
People, 1:155 (Chicago, 1939). 
56Blois, Gazetteer, 258. 
57Weissert, Southwestern Michigan, 173. 
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ments of Barry County in 1838, along with Middle Village, Hastings, 
and Yankee Springs. The latter was an important stop on the road 
leading from Grand Rapids to Gull Prairie and Kalamazoo. In 1827, 
Louis Moreau had established a trading post on the Thornapple at 
the north rim of Bull’s Prairie. Since it is reported that he was in the 
employ of Rix Robinson, he was an employee in the Grand River 
Outfit of the American Fur Company. Moreau was also active on 
Scale’s Prairie (see below). The prairie, the trading post, and its 
manager are fittingly commemorated by a fine memorial shaft located 
on the banks of the Thornapple, east of the village of Irving. It was 
erected some years ago by Charles A. Weissert and William A. Potter. 

This prairie land may have resembled somewhat the sections called 
oak openings since it is reported to have been studded with bur oak 
and wild plum trees. 


[To be continued] 





Recollections of the Civil War 


James Gilmore Tuttle 


In Aprit, 1861, I ENLISTED IN A COMPANY AT TRENTON, Michigan, 
which was being raised as part of the Fourth Regiment of Michigan 
Volunteer Infantry for two years or during the war.! When the com- 
pany was filled up, we were sent to Adrian where the regiment was 
to rendezvous. While there, and before the regiment was mustered 
into the United States service, a number of us had some difficulty with 
our officers, and we left the company and joined other companies. I 
joined the Hudson company, which was afterwards known as Com- 
pany F. On June 20, 1861, we were mustered into the United States 
service and were soon on our way to the scene of action. 

We made a halt of three days at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, where 
we were issued some old-fashioned, flint-lock muskets that had been 
transformed into cap-locks. It was expected that we would be attacked 
in Baltimore, so during our stay in Harrisburg, we were drilled in street- 
fighting. At the expiration of three days we were given three rounds 
of ammunition which we were forced to carry in our pockets, not hav- 
ing any cartridge boxes. We had no bayonet scabbards, and in order 
not to punch holes in the roof of the cars with our bayonets, we re- 
versed them on our guns and thus they projected beyond the muzzle 
of the gun and had nothing to hold them on. 

Arrived at Baltimore, we disembarked at one end of the city and 
marched through town to the other depot without any difficulty. There 
we embarked for Washington. A rumor had some way become current 
that we would be attacked at the half-way house about twenty miles 
from Baltimore. Troops were stationed at various places along the line. 
At one place the soldiers ran down to the train and fired their revolvers 
in the air by way of salute. Our boys, supposing they were guerrillas, 

1This narrative was written late in 1900 and early in 1901 for the author’s 
daughter, Mrs. Mary Tuttle Hirzel, who then resided at Moorestown. In —— 
the manuscript to his daughter, Mr. Tuttle wrote: “I have necessarrily abridge 
the tale but ate strictly followed the trail of truth.” The manuscript which is 
printed here covers only the period of Tuttle’s first enlistment. Spelling, punc- 
tuation, and capitalization have been changed by the editor to conform to the 


style of Michigan History. A few phrases have been omitted or revised. The 
article is, however, substantially as it was written. 
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blazed away and “buck and ball” went flying fast and furious for a few 
seconds before the officers succeeded in stopping the firing. No one 
wanted to admit they had fired, but every man that fired a shot had 
blown his bayonet away so they were easily detected. 

Arrived at Washington, we went into drill camp after having ex- 
changed our almost worthless guns for Springfield rifles. 

About the middle of July, 1861, we, as part of the Army of the 
Potomac, started on the march for Richmond. Our regiment arrived at 
Fairfax Courthouse the evening of the nineteenth where we were held 
in reserve while the greater part of the army engaged the enemy at 
Bull Run. I had not quite got the hang of strict military discipline yet, 
so on the morning of the twentieth I had a little argument with some 
of the company officers, with the result that I sat locked up in the guard- 
house, which was the county jail. I talked pretty bad to the captain 
and he threatened me with court-martial, but as good luck would have 
it, he and the first lieutenant went to Bull Run to see the fight and 
were both taken prisoners. No one else caring to prefer charges against 

-me, I was released in time to help cover the retreat of the demoralized 
army. We went into our same old camp at Washington a week or 
two, then we crossed the Potomac and went into camp at Arlington 
Heights; in a couple of days we moved to Ball’s Crossroads. 

On the morning of the tenth of August our company was on ad- 
vanced post when a considerable body of the enemy’s cavalry charged 
down on us and we made for the woods. S. H. Wirts and myself were 
on the right of the company and became detached from the rest when 
emerging from the woods. We found we were entirely surrounded by 
the enemy who ordered us to surrender, emphasizing their remarks by 
leveling their carbines at us. I don’t think there is any apology nec- 
essary for surrendering under the circumstances. Mounted behind a 
couple of cavalrymen, we moved toward Fairfax Courthouse. There 
we lay over night and next day were taken to Centerville where an- 
other small group of prisoners joined us. The guards at Centerville 
were very good to us. One of them told Wirts and myself that we had 
better sell him our canteens as some of the fellows would be very apt 
to steal them. He offered a dollar and fifty cents in gold each for them, 
so we handed them over. As he had to go to his tent for the money, 
he took the canteens along; but somehow forgot to return with the 
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money. But I have always felt very thankful that we sold our canteens 
instead of having them stolen. 

From Centerville we were taken to Lynchburg where we were put 
in a jail for negroes over night; the filthiest place I ever saw a human 
being put into. It was teeming with all kinds of vermin. As soon as it 
got dark we had to fight to keep the rats from eating us alive. I have 
suffered torture in my life but that night was the worst by far that I 
ever experienced. The next day brought us to Richmond where a great 
many prisoners taken at Bull Run were confined in tobacco factories. 
A considerable number of the First Michigan Infantry (three-months 
men.) were among the lot. Sergeant Henry Wirtz (afterwards Cap- 
tain), who was hung at the close of the war for inhuman treatment of 
prisoners, had charge of us. My captain (Samuel DeGolyer) had 
made his escape a few days before we arrived, and he succeeded in 
getting through to our lines. He was afterwards in command of a bat- 
tery, known as DeGolyer’s Battery, which did good execution during 
the war; but the captain was killed. Lieutenant Simon B. Preston 
wanted to take me as his orderly, but I declined. 

At that time our people held, confined in Fort Warren, 151 priva- 
teersmen whom they were trying for piracy; if they had convicted them, 
they would have hung them. So the Rebels selected the same number 
of us to correspond in rank with the Fort Warren prisoners to send to 
Charleston, South Carolina, as hostages, and notified our government 
of the action. Orlando B. Wilcox, who was then colonel of the First 
Michigan Infantry, a colonel Cochran of a New York regiment, S. H. 
Witts, and myself were among the number. My lieutenant again urged 
me to be his orderly and had all the arrangements to effect the appoint- 
ment made but, notwithstanding, it was explicitly understood that in 
case the privateers were hung we would meet the same fate. I politely 
but firmly refused, so in due time I became a boarder at the Charleston 
jail where we arrived about nine o'clock at night and were assigned 
to cells by messes. I think there were about ten in our mess. In the 
morning we elected a man by the name of Drury for orderly of the 
mess; that is, to draw our rations and cook them. About eight o'clock 
we drew our rations and Drury, who was an editor, went down to the 
kitchen to cook our breakfast. About ten o’clock, on inquiring, we were 
told that Drury was reading a paper. Noon came and no breakfast yet. 
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Two, three, four, and five o'clock, and every inquiry elicited the same 
answer, and still no breakfast; and by that time other messes had com- 
menced getting their supper. Finally about half past seven, Drury 
made his appearance with our breakfast. We poured in a broadside of 
compliments at his celerity, expressed our amazement that he should 
be able to get our breakfast in only eleven and one-half hours, felt of 
him to see if he had broken any bones or otherwise injured himself, 
etc.; for all of which he promptly tendered his resignation which was 
as promptly accepted and Jonas Barker elected in his place. Later in- 
quiries developed the fact that Drury, finding the frying pan and 
kettle, of which there was only one each, in use, had bespoke the next 
turn, then sat down to read his paper and became so absorbed that he 
did not notice when another cook appropriated his turn. The same 
thing was repeated until the last one of the other cooks had got their 
supper. 

In the jail yard was the gallows upon which we were to “expiate 
our crime” in case those privateersmen were executed. It was simply 
a strong perpendicular post about ten feet high with a well-braced hori- 
‘zontal beam projecting from one side on top, and a platform, about 
five feet from the ground, connected to the post on the opposite side, 
large and strong enough to hold a square iron weight of about four hun- 
dred pounds with an eye bolt on top to which a rope was fastened reev- 
ing through shives at both ends of the beam. When the victim would 
stand up with the noose around his neck there would be about one 
foot of slack rope, then with a lever attachment the weight would be 
released and—there you are, not very elegant, but comfortable. An 
officer drew up a petition to our government at Washington asking 
clemency for the privateersmen in consideration of our situation, but 
the only name he got on it was his own. We claimed that we had 
placed out lives at the disposal of our country and that our govern- 
ment was fully cognizant of the situation and that we would not em- 
barrass it with any such petition. Of course a great many of us thought 
we weren't fit to die, but as compensation the rest thought we weren’t 
fit to live. So the petition was dropped. Our government either through 
pressure brought to bear or for other reasons, did not convict the priva- 
teersmen and they were held as prisoners of war. I think we were in the 
jail about two weeks when we were moved to Castle Pinckney, an old 
dismounted fort on a small marshy island out in the harbor. 
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Castle Pinckney was in the shape of a horseshoe with the toe calk 
looking out to sea and the heel calks toward the city. The sally port 
was between the heel calks. The fort was surrounded by a palisade 
which was pierced for rifles, although but little of the palisade remained 
standing. I don’t remember how many embrasures there were, but the 
rear of them had been filled with brickwork so as to form room for our 
reception. They had been fitted out with two-story bunk bedsteads 
with ticks of rice straw, which was all the furniture or bedding of any 
kind they contained. The rice straw soon pulverized so that by shaking 
it all to one end it made a respectable pillow and that was all. When 
the door was closed, all the light and air we got was what came through 
the portholes, but of the latter we sometimes got more than we desired 
when the wind was cold and raw from the ocean. Our mess consisted 
of seventeen persons. 

Over the casemates ran the parapet on which was mounted one or 
two old, out-of-date cannon to fire salutes with. Just outside the pali- 
sade a ditch of considerable size had been cut, through which the tide 
ebbed and flowed and in which we were allowed to bathe when the 
tide was full. At such times the island would be nearly covered with 
water. The outhouses for necessary conveniences were outside the 
palisade. ‘Three prisoners were allowed to be out at a time with no 
guard outside the sally port. If for any reason a man wanted to stay 
out longer than usual, when one went in he would tell the guard there 
was only one man out. The guard, supposing one man had passed in 
unnoticed, would pass out two more and by allowing time to elapse 
and repeating, it was possible, and frequently happened, that there 
would be four or five more than the quota out. In passing in again 
we would pass in one at a time. I have no doubt the guards wondered 
sometimes, but they never made any remarks. 

Details were made every morning for police duty, that is, to sweep 
and clean the court inside the fort. ‘These details were made by the 
officers of the guard and were made from the prisoners. As this duty 
was for sanitary purposes and was really more for our benefit than for 
the enemy, we always performed the service cheerfully. However, 
just outside the palisade was a small parade ground on which were ten 
or fifteen cords of wood. It was announced that a detail would be made 
to pile the wood and clean up the parade ground. The details were 
always made at night for duty the next day. It so happened that 
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another man and I were the detail. We conferred together and agreed 
that it would be giving aid and comfort to the enemy Cor words to that 
effect) and agreed not to do it. The next morning I was the first one 
notified and, as politely as I could, I refused to obey the summons. I 
was then ordered before the commander who expostulated with me, 
but I peremptorily refused to clean off a parade ground for the enemy 
of my country to drill upon. He thereupon ordered me confined in an 
old bomb-proof magazine utterly devoid of light and almost of air 
until, as he expressed it, I came to my senses. I was in there three days 
and each day I was given one pint of cold water and one hardtack. I 
might have survived the short rations, but not being allowed to go out 
for any purpose, the close air of the room became so offensive with 
putridity that it prostrated me and on the third day I was unable to 
stand up or to eat. The guard gave me the water, which I drank; I 
wished for more, but would not ask for it. The guard, I suppose, re- 
ported my condition to the captain who sent for me to be brought to his 
quarters. I, a man young and in perfect health three days before, was 
reduced to the straits of walking between two guards with an arm 
over the shoulder of each to support me to the captain’s quarters. I 
know that my condition touched the captain for he showed it ini his 
looks and in his voice when he spoke. He asked me if I was willing 
now to do my duty. I said: “Yes, I am willing to do my duty as I see 
it; but Captain, I will die before I will clean up a drill ground for the 
enemies of my country.” He turned to a sergeant standing near and 
said, “He is the most stubborn man I ever saw, take him to his quarters 
and tell his comrades not to bother him with questions.” It was then 
that I learned of the devotion of Wirts, who was only a boy seventeen 
years old. He was quick-witted and seemed always on the alert to take 
advantage of any and all circumstances that showed for our betterment. 
When I was confined in the magazine, he tried repeatedly to get some- 
thing in for me to eat, and desisted only when the guard threatened to 
shoot him if he was caught near the magazine again. The other man 
that was detailed was never called upon to work, as my stand in the 
matter settled the question. 


At one time I conceived the idea of taking advantage of the situation 
to try and make my escape. So, in company of two others of whom I 
knew but little, we gained the freedom of the island by methods pre- 
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viously mentioned. Being dark we proceeded to construct a raft out 
of some boards from an old duthouse and had got all ready for the tide 
to ebb when one of the men asked me if I did not think it pretty risky. 
I told him I did, but I had come prepared to shoulder all risks in order 
to attain the object. He said he believed there was too much danger 
and he would not go, then the other man backed out and, as the raft 
was too cumbersome for one man to handle, I was compelled to aban- 
don the project. Before I went to bed, however, I had partly matured 
another plan for escape wherein there would be only myself to deal 
with. The next day when I went out to bathe I took two of the palisade 
posts, about ten feet long, and spiked them together and used them to 
swim on. I would lay down on them and I could easily reach the water 
on each side and use my hands as paddles, but the float was so heavy 
that I could give it but little headway. So I made two paddles that 
would fasten around my wrists with cords and with loops lower down 
for my hands, allowing the paddles to extend about six or eight inches 
below my hands. On trial, I found I could propel my ship through the 
water considerably faster than the best swimmer could swim. I prac- 
ticed on it every day and became quite proficient in handling my craft. 
Every night, before we were locked up, the roll was called; only instead 
of calling the roll, they counted the men. It frequently happened that 
a man would be in bed with his blanket drawn over his head and, his 
body being plainly outlined, he would be counted just the same. I tried 
an experiment by putting a stick of wood in my bed and hiding under 
the bed. The stick was counted without creating any suspicion. I had 
divulged my secret to Wirts who was to keep the dummy in position 
when needed. I had also told some others and I think, in fact, that it 
was generally known in our mess. As there was a searchlight on Fort 
Sumpter, I determined to keep close under the fort, thus keeping inside 
of where the light would strike the water. Our fleet, which was my 
objective, lay about nine miles outside the bay. I finally selected the 
night for the venture, conditioned only on wind and weather. But how 
often do we miss our calculations: Another man belonging to another 
mess had made himself a pair of paddles fashioned after mine and, the 
night before I was to start, he took my float and went; but he had not 
arranged to be accounted for and so was soon missed. I was terribly 
disappointed but wished the poor fellow success; however, he failed, 
being driven on Sullivan’s Island where he was recaptured three days 
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after. We were immediately transferred to Charleston jail again where 
we remained until the New Year's day folléwing. 

At Charleston jail our mess retained all of its original seventeen 
members but was divided in two squads to accommodate the size of our 
cells. There were eight in our squad and nine in the other. Wirts, 
through his ingenuity, managed at one time to capture about twenty 
double blankets belonging to the jail which he, with characteristic 
liberality, divided among his comrades, giving me two and keeping two 
himself. They were very acceptable as we had to sleep on a cold stone 
floor and had only the straw tick between us and the floor; the straw 
was pulverized and the dust had mostly leaked out. In a few days the 
blankets were missed and, when the search was over, Wirts was the 
only one that retained his blankets; his supreme cheekiness carried him 
through the ordeal. At another time he captured thirteen loaves of 
bread from a bread wagon that came to sell to the prisoners. 

On Christmas Eve we had the grandest supper I ever helped eat. In 
our squad we had organized what we called the “Supreme Court” and 
I was judge. We merely carried it on for pastime. For some fancied 
offense John Starkweather of Detroit was arrested and brought before 
me and was promptly found guilty and sentenced to have his next ten 
days’ rations confiscated. Of course the sentence would never have 
been carried out, but as a compromise he proposed to get as good a 
supper for Christmas Eve as he could, and a quart of whiskey for our 
squad. The offer was accepted and he was granted immunity for all fu- 
ture offenses. When the time came, a large camp kettle full of what we 
called “skause” and composed of sweet potatoes and cabbage, salted, 
peppered, and thickened with hardtack, constituted the supper. And 
what a supper for men that were half famishing, and the beauty of it 
all was that there was enough to satisfy everyone. Then came the 
whisky. Of course our rations would be necessarily small, so John care- 
fully divided it into eight parts and, as he didn’t drink, put his share 
in a small bottle to use as a hair restorative, his head being as bald as a 
baby’s. When our whiskey was drunk, we concluded that a bottle 
was just as good to rub on a bald head as whiskey, so we took the whis- 
key and gave his head a thorough rubbing with the bottle. 

We drew five days’ rations at a time and generally when we drew 
them, we could have eaten the whole at one sitting. By making trinkets 
and in various other ways we added a little generally to our subsistence. 
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On the morning of January 1, 1862, we should have drawn rations, 
but instead we were put on board cars and started for Columbia, the 
capital of South Carolina. Because of stoppages and delays it was about 
nine o'clock at night when we got to our quarters at Columbia where, 
after fasting all day, we were given a small ration of hardtack and 
locked in. Our quarters was the jail and a long barracks divided into 
six rooms to represent that many messes. The barracks was a board 
shanty with board partitions, the boards running perpendicularly. The 
messes were numbered from right to left as we faced the shanty. At 
night we were locked in about seven o'clock, but not counted; in the 
morning when we were unlocked we were counted. Two doors were 
fastened together with one bolt and locked, thus one and two, three 
and four, etc. An officer and guard made the rounds in the morning. 
Opening door number one, the guard would keep number two bolted 
while number one was being counted. When the officer came out, the 
door of number two would be opened and number one bolted until 
number two was counted, then both doors would be locked until all 
were counted, when they would all be opened for the day. I belonged 
in mess number two. We had loosened a board in each partition, driving 
a nail at the top so that it could swing, in order that we might visit as 
we chose when locked in. As the count was kept by total and not by 
mess, it did not make much difference where a man was when he was 
counted. 

One dark, rainy night I took the axe into our room when we were 
locked up, and as soon as we were all locked in I told the boys to strike 
up the “anvil chorus,” a noise that was characteristic of its name. When 
I commenced to chop a hole through the floor, they all stopped and 
looked amazed, but soon went on with their noise. That was the signal 
for John Archer and S. H. Wirts of mess number three, and myself of 
mess number two to get down our best clothes, which we had in a box 
fastened up over the door waiting the occasion. 

I soon had a large enough hole cut and, lifting out the boards so they 
could be replaced, crawled down through and commenced to dig a 
passage to the back part of the shanty, which was against a board fence. 
I soon had a hole burrowed under the fence and found that it opened 
into a narrow lane about eight feet wide. From what I could see, I 
made up my mind we must climb over another fence and enter a yard 
from which we would emerge into the street, if not caught. 
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Having completed my reconnaissance I returned and a few minutes 
later we climbed the fence and went to the gate, which was a tight 
double gate with a handhole through it, and through which I was 
looking when a man opened it and came in. Seeing us he asked what 
we were doing there and I said, “Playing ‘I Spy.’” He said, “You had 
better find some other place to play it,” and I said, “All right” and 
walked out, the others following. 

It being Saturday night and the market just on the corner, the street 
was crowded. We had on United States Army regulation caps and 
pants, but a brown Sanitary Commission overcoat hid our dress coat 
and blouse and perhaps saved us from detection. The orders were to 
follow me without speaking a word, and they were implicitly obeyed. 
A great many people eyed us closely but no one challenged us. When 
we started we went due west, but the frst cross street I came to, where 
the lights were less numerous, I turned north, then again to the west, 
repeating again until we were in total darkness. We had got some dis- 
tance from the town before we spoke. 

I had made arrangements to be accounted for, by having a man 
come in from number three mess every morning; then after they had 
counted our mess, he would return to number three with two of our 
mess, who, by not showing their faces, would not be detected while 
being counted. I was afterwards told that this ruse worked quite suc- 
cessfully for over a week, when six more broke out the same way. In 
accounting for them they made too many. Then the guards made a 
recount and found nine short. 

Our objective point was east Tennessee, the inhabitants of which 
were said to be loyal to the Union. Our traveling had to be done en- 
tirely at night, and sometimes we would travel all night in the wrong 
course and take the next night to get back. Provisions were hard to 
get, we had no money and would not have dared to run the risk of 
trying to buy if we did have. I did hail a negro, where a number of 
them were plowing in a field, who proved to be the overseer. He told 
me there were no white people on the plantation as there were no 
women folks and the men had all gone to the war. He brought us 
something to eat and told me the housekeeper wanted to see me, for 
I had not allowed the others to show themselves. So when night came, 
I went with him to the house. He had guards placed around while I 
went in the house and ate a good hearty meal of corn pone, fat pork, 
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rye coffee, and sweet potatoes. It was filling, and tasted very good. I 
saw some books on a shelf and, following a natural instinct, I took some 
of them to examine while I ate. Among them I found an atlas with a 
map of the United States on one leaf. I asked the housekeeper to give 
me the atlas but she dared not do it, so, watching my opportunity, I tore 
out the leaf I wanted and secreted it. Our light, during our interview, 
was a pine torch carried by a little negro boy. When I left the house, 
the overseer went with me to guide me back to where the boys were. 
I told him there were two more and called to them and they came up. 
He then guided us to a place where we built a fire and while the boys 
were eating he gave me a great deal of useful information. In travelling, 
some of the time we would have nothing but ripe corn to eat which 
we would roast and then shell and boil in our tin cups. Of salt we had 
plenty as we had laid in a good supply before we left the prison. We 
wanted meat very badly and at one time, in an old shanty where we put 
up for the day, we found a quantity of cowpeas, and we managed to 
kill a few mice and cooked them. While I ate my share of them and 
probably would again under the same circumstances, I don’t feel that 
I can recommend them as a popular diet. 

About two weeks after we left prison John Archer broke a bone in 
his ankle in jumping off a fence which we were climbing. We neces- 
sarily went into camp where we remained about a week, happening to 
be in a good place. While there I got a goose one night which we 
cooked and ate entirely, notwithstanding it was nearly as tough as sole 
leather. Finally we broke camp, Wirts and I having made a pair of 
crutches for John from crotches of saplings on which the poor fellow 
painfully hobbled along. After four days he threw them away and 
went without them. Our usual method was to travel as far as we could 
and then bivouac near the road without fire until daylight. We then 
would look up a suitable place to camp for the day where we would 
make a fire, cook—if we had anything to cook—wash our socks and feet, 
one being awake all the time while the other two slept. Thus we man- 
aged to keep a very good guard. We had good stout sticks which 
answered the purpose of canes and would have stood us in good play 
if we had been attacked by dogs, of which we had considerable fear. 

On the thirty-first night of our wanderings, Wirts, who had a cold 
when we left and had been getting worse, gave way and dropped down 
in the road. He told us to go on and leave him, but we would not do 
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it. By helping him we got some distance from the road where we made 
a fire (we always carried kindlings and had a good supply of matches). 
It was raining and was quite cold and uncomfortable. I took off my 
overcoat and spread it over Wirts and did the best for him I could, but 
when it got light enough to see, I found our position was untenable 
and we thought our safest way woud be to take the road until we 
found a better place. We had gone about two miles when we ran into 
a squad of fifteen men who were watching for us. Of course there 
was nothing to do but for us to surrender, and while I regretted it for 
myself, I was rather glad on Wirt’s account. One of the leaders of our 
captors was a very kindly old man, whose house was near by, and we 
were taken there and given a good breakfast. Horses were then pro- 
cured and we were taken to Winsboro, about thirty miles distant, where 
we arrived late in the afternoon. We were turned over to the sheriff 
and given good clean quarters in the jail. On recommendation of the 
guards that brought us to Winsboro, the sheriff kindly gave us the 
parole of the town until nine o'clock at night when we were expected 
to be at our quarters. The people of the town treated us very nicely, 
according us perfect freedom of speech and action, and my remem- 
brance of the town is very pleasant. 

The next morning we were taken on board the cars bound for Co- 
lumbia again. Arriving there we found the rest of the prisoners had 
been sent to Richmond for exchange. ‘The prison had been left in a 
terribly filthy condition and the guards told us that as soon as we 
cleaned it up, we would be sent to Richmond for the same purpose. But 
we absolutely declined to clean the prison and in consequence were 
placed in separate cells where we were kept the eight days succeeding 
on one pint of water and one hardtack and five ounces of soft bread a 
day. No water was given us for ablutions, and what they did give us 
was brought in a tin cup and partly spilled out. Of course we suffered 
intensely, but were partly compensated by hearing the men sneeze 
that were cleaning up the prison and yard; for when the boys got 
orders to move they scattered pepper all over the floors and yard for 
the benefit of whoever should clean up. 

At the expiration of eight days we were turned out in the yard, 
where there was a hydrant, and were told to get cleaned up ready to 
start to Richmond. We lost no time in obeying the order and in less 
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than two hours were on our way to Richmond, where we were sur- 
prised to find all the other prisoners. We were put into tobacco fac- 
tories a few days, then the large storehouse of Libby and Son was fixed 
up for us, and we were removed thither. ‘That was the first occupation 
of the building as a prison. It was a large building, plain and square 
without any pretense of architecture whatever. It was encircled by 
streets, occupying an entire square. It was built on a sidehill sloping 
toward the south. On the north side it was three stories and on the 
south side four stories high. On the south of the street on the south 
side was a canal which large vessels navigated and beyond we could 
see the James River. The building was divided from basement to attic 
in three equal parts by two brick partitions. We were in the third 
story of the middle division, and in our room and the room above us 
were about nine hundred prisoners. In the room directly beneath us 
were the officer prisoners. In each room was a sink and a bath tub 
which were entirely inadequate for the demands upon them. The 
piping was defective and sometimes the waste pipe would get clogged, 
which made it very disagreeable both for the floor on which it hap- 
pened and the floor below, as the waste water would necessarily flood 
both floors. When we lay down to sleep at night the floor was covered 
with humanity. We tried to keep a small open passageway to the sink 
where a man could get along if he had light, but at nine o'clock we 
had to put out our lights and then woe betide the poor fellow that lay 
in the way of the man running cross lots to the sink. Our messes were 
broken up and Rebel cooks had charge of the culinary department. 
They had potash kettles in an arch in the basement story where they 
cooked. They generally gave us cowpea soup; the peas were never 
sorted and I verily believe there were two bugs to one pea. Once a 
week they gave us Irish potatoes and I have seen them shovel the 
potatoes into a basket from the bin and put them in the kettle without 
sorting out the rotten ones or washing them or even sifting the dirt 
from them. Our rations were extremely small and any pretext that 
could be seized upon to make them still smaller was promptly used. 

From the time we entered Libby Prison I had commenced to make 
a plan of escape and had about got it perfected when we were paroled. 
About nine hundred of us were paroled, but most of the officers were 
kept. We were taken down the river on two flag-of-truce boats from 
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which the boys captured the Rebel flags. About five or six miles above 
Newport News we met Erickson’s Monitor. When we got to Newport 
News we saw the Cumberland, which had been sunk a few days before 
by the Merrimac. There we were transferred to one of our own trans- 
ports and steamed away for Washington. It was the tenth of May, 
1862, when we were paroled and May 20, 1862, we were discharged 
from the United States service as there was no cartel in force for the 
exchange of prisoners. Receiving my discharge pay, commutation of 
rations, clothing, etc., I returned home to Michigan, having been in 
service eleven months. 
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The Historical Museum as the Historian’s 
Source of Supply 


James C. Olson 


IF THE SUBJECTS DISCUSSED AT THE ANNUAL MEETINGS of their pro- 
fessional associations are any indication of their thoughts and interests, 
American historians for a rather considerable period of time have ex- 
hibited a certain degree of acceptance of the validity of culture objects 
as source materials and a degree of interest in the possibility of fuller 
utilization of the resources of the primary repository of those objects, 
the historical museum.! At the fifth annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association, held in Washington, December 26-28, 1888, 
George Brown Goode, assistant secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, presented a paper in which he expressed confidence that the 
museum could be made in the hands of the historian, “a most potent 
instrumentality for the promotion of historical studies.”? At the thir- 
teenth annual meeting of the same association, historical relics were 
categorically included in a list of historical sources. Likewise, the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association early gave recognition to the 
historical museum and the possibilities of its fuller use by the histo- 
rians.t In one paper read before that organization the author stated 
that he believed it unnecessary “to argue the value of the use of actual 
historical objects in the teaching of history, though unfortunately there 
seem[ed] to be some to whom such argument might profitably be 
directed.” 


1This article was read before the “Archives, Libraries and Museums: The 
Historian’s Source of Supply” session of the fortieth annual meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association at Columbus, Ohio, April 25, 1947. Ed. 

2George Brown Goode, “Museum-History and Museums of History,” in the 
Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 1897, 
2:76 CWashinaton, D.C., 1901). 

3James A. Woodburn, “To What Extent May Undergraduate Students of 
History Be Trained in Their Sources?” in the Annual Report of the American 
Historical Association for the Year 1897, 45 (Washington, D.C., 1898). 

4See Charles E. Brown, “The State Historical Museum,” in the Proceedings 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association for the Year 1909-1910, 3:135-58 
(Cedar Rapids, 1911); Edward Carleton Page, “How the Museum of History 
Works,” in the Proceedings of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association for 
the Year 1914-1915, 8:319-30 (Cedar Rapids, 1916). 

5Page, in the Proceedings of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 

2519. 
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It can hardly be assumed, however, that historians generally have 
rushed to the museums in search of either original source material or 
instructional aids. The position of the historian with reference to the 
museum was aptly expressed by Lucy Maynard Salmon in 1911: 

It is not surprising that Historians have long abjured the historical mu- 
seum, not only because of . . . [its] versatility, but also because the typical 
one has contained an Egyptian mummy, hairs from Noah’s beard, the boots 
that Washington wore when he crossed the Delaware, and mermaids valued 
at one thousand pounds each. It has also been held in ill repute, because 
even today it is often managed by the same authorities that police a city and 
care for its pavements, more often in our country by patriotic societies 
ambitious to show the military achievements of America, while it is as a 
rule under the immediate supervision, not of trained curators, but of care- 
takers whose duties are fulfilled if the building is kept clean and the en- 
trance fees scrupulously accounted for.® 

This same condition with regard to the use of the museum by the 
historian was observed as late as 1942 by Lawrence Vail Coleman, 
president of the American Association of Museums, who pointed out 
that “academic departments of history are very ready in the use of 
books and manuscripts, but rarely inclined to pay much heed to mu- 
seum material.” He expressed the belief, however, that this was “a 
natural consequence of the interest history takes in political affairs, 
which are mostly recorded on paper, rather than in social history that 
resided partly in culture objects.”” He further explained this condition 
with the statement: “Bookishness, in history, is a characteristic trait. 
The love of paper is strong enough among history students to carry the 
day even in the presence of museum collections, that, if worked upon, 
would give important contributions to both knowledge and the prog- 
ress of research itself.”® 

Thus, if the foregoing statements may be considered representative, 
it would appear that, despite lip service to the contrary, historians 
generally have been inclined to ignore the museum. It also would 
appear that the antipathy of each of the two for the other is such as to 
make impossible any measurable reconciliation. Yet Miss Salmon 
stated that the historical museum “may justly lay claim to an honorable 


8Lucy Maynard Salmon, “The Historical Museum,” in the Educational Re- 
view, 41:144 (February, 1911). 

TLawrence Vail Coleman, College and University Museums, 1:57-59 (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1942). 

Lawrence Vail Coleman, The Museum in America, 2:379 (Washington, 
D.C., 1939). 
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and dignified place in the field of historical research, and it must in 
the future be reckoned with by every worker in that field.” In connec- 
tion therewith she went on to castigate her colleagues for the attitude 
which prevailed among them: 


It, indeed, ill behooves us to question the right of the historical museum 
to make this claim when we realize how closely its history has paralleled 
the history of history itself. If a collection of miscellaneous relics once con- 
stituted a museum, so was a collection of miscellaneous facts and dates once 
considered history. If the museum once collected what was rare and ab- 
normal rather than what was typical, so the historian once valued only those 
facts that were little known. . . . If since many fluctuations of purpose, 
plan, organization, and arrangement the historical museum has been late 
in coming into its own, it must be remembered that the historian was long 
in discovering a controlling principle that should guide his work.® 

It would seem, then, that the barriers to the use of museum mate- 
rial by the historian inherent in the common organization of the mu- 
seum either are more apparent than real, or the museums, even at that 
relatively early date, had instituted sweeping reforms. There are few, 
indeed, who would argue that the first of these assumptions is sound. 
The museum, which, to quote a happy phrase by Mr. Goode, is nothing 
but “a cemetery of bric-abrac,”!° is and always will be a hindrance 
rather than a help to the historian in search either of source material 
or instructional aids. In regard to the second, although the problem 
undoubtedly was generally realized even before 1911, there is not a 
great deal of evidence that much was done about it; and even as late 
as 1942, Mr. Coleman, who reasonably might be expected to be more 
of an apologist for the museum than even the most enthusiastic histo- 
rian, was forced to admit that despite certain excellent exhibits at Chi- 
cago, New York, Buffalo, Columbus, Rochester, Charleston, Rich- 
mond, and other places, the average historical museum had not ad- 
vanced far beyond the stage in which its exhibits consisted of little 
more than “objects arrayed on view,”! or, as Dr. Clifford Lord, direc- 
tor of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, recently expressed it, 
“in visible storage.” 


Salmon, in the Educational Review, 41:144. 


10George Brown Goode, “The Museum of the Future,” in the Annual Report 
oe Poa of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 1889, 427 (Washington, 
C., 1891). 


11Coleman, Museum in America, 2:264. 
12Wisconsin State Journal (Madison), January 26, 1947. 
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The war, of course, has not made possible a great deal of improve- 
ment, and except for brave dreams and ambitious plans, many of our 
historical museums remain today even more hopelessly antiquated 
institutions than they were a generation ago. Their plight has been 
graphically described by Mr. Lord: 


Their collections have outgrown their quarters. They are housed in 
quarters either outmoded or not designed for museum purposes. They are 
inflexible in arrangement, dingy and depressing in atmosphere, poorly 
lighted and labelled and sometimes impossible to decipher. Like some other 
teachers, they do not make their point; they fail to put across their message.13 

Yet there has been considerable recognition of the value of the his- 
torical museum to the historian, accompanied by a number of note- 
worthy attempts to achieve the full measure of that value. Teachers 
everywhere have found a visit to the museum to be an effective in- 
strument of visual education as well as an enterprise that can be pre- 
sented to their students as recreation. In the museum, as Dr. Alex- 
ander C. Flick, of New York, told the twenty-first annual meeting of 
the American Association of Museums: 

The primitive life of the redman becomes a reality. A peep into a pioneer 
log cabin gives a lasting impression of frontier life. The clothing, clumsy 
boots, simple tools and weapons of the boyhood days of our grandfathers 
are parts of actual life. The genuine objects of history correct the fanciful 
notions pictured in school books and class recitations.14 

An instance of particularly effective use of a local historical museum 
has been reported from Minnesota, where the museum of the Clay 
County Historical Society has had wide use throughout the schools. 
In the main, three methods have been used: illustrated lectures, 
based on museum materials, given before various classes and commu- 
nity groups; talks given to groups of pupils visiting the museum; 
and use of museum materials in research work done by groups all 
the way from the fourth grade through college. 

In other instances, enterprising teachers have developed school mu- 
seums to facilitate the teaching of history. Such a museum was used 
in the Cambridge, Minnesota, high school in connection with a course 

13Wisconsin State Journal, January 26, 1947. 

14A]exander C. Flick, “What Should Constitute a Museum of History?” in 
the Publications of the American Association of Museums, new series, no. 1:32 
(Washington, D.C., 1926). 


15E]la A. Hawkinson, “The Educational Services of the Clay County Historical 
Museum,” in Minnesota History, 25:258-64 (September, 1944). 
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in American and Minnesota history. Interest in the museum was 
intense, and it proved to be a powerful motivating factor, not only for 
the course in question, but for other social studies as well. In addition, 
it apparently served to increase the community’s interest in local his- 
tory generally, and considerable documentary as well as museum ma- 
terial was made available once the museum was established.1¢ 

It has even been reported that academic departments of history in 
colleges and universities, who, it will be recalled, were charged with 
being particularly remiss in the use of museum materials,!" are begin- 
ning to adopt a point of view which would favor fuller use of physical 
objects in presentation of historical information. Here and there, it has 
been reported, beginnings of teaching collections in history are to be 
found, usually however in the form of photographs and lantern slides— 
a form which is at least once removed from the object itself. Prob- 
ably more significant has been the use of material borrowed from art 
museums. Art objects have been used in history departments both for 
their subject content and for portrayal of the spirit of other times.'® 

As an agency of adult education, too, museums have been of im- 
measurable assistance in bringing to life for the American people the 
history of their country. Particularly significant in this connection 
have been the museums developed at national parks and monuments. 
These museums, which in effect serve as gigantic labels to the park or 
monument area itself, provide even the most casual visitor with an 
opportunity for keen appreciation of the significance of the site itself. 
Similarly, historic houses, restored and preserved throughout the coun- 
try, are being utilized to provide appropriate environment for pertinent 
culture objects. Finally, mention should be made of America’s greatest 
museum, Colonial Williamsburg. The potentialities of this develop- 
ment are too far reaching to consider in a paper of this kind. 

These museums, and others, have made a distinctive contribution 
to historical education in America. It is apparent that as new tech- 
niques of display are developed, as funds and trained personnel be- 
come available, and as the people finally awaken to a fuller realization 


16A, W. Troelstrup, “The Cambridge School Museum,” in Minnesota His- 
tory, 10:145-53 (June, 1929). 

17Ante, 302. 

18Vail, College and Univerity Museums, 1:57-59. 
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of their potentialities, our historical museums stand to develop into 
educational institutions of major significance. 

Yet all of this development has relatively little importance for the 
historian in search of original source materials. Effective museum dis- 
plays very often may be the result of work in original sources, but they 
can hardly be said to constitute such sources themselves, particularly 
when consideration is given to the fact that among the most effective 
museum displays are those which may be built without the use of a 
single culture object. A museum display might perhaps more prop- 
erly be compared to a secondary source, or even to a textbook—although 
the latter comparison is dangerous, because the approach of the mu- 
seum to the problem of teaching necessarily differs from that of the 
textbook. If the museum would serve as a primary source, however, 
it must go beyond the realm of display and graphic presentation. 

An obvious instance of this extension would be the development of 
study collections such as those existing in museums of science and art. 
Just as obvious, however, is the fact that the development of such col- 
lections in an historical museum presents more complications than does 
similar development in other types of museums. The archaeologist, 
for example, may find it entirely feasible to gather into his museum 
all of the significant cultural remains found in any one archaeological 
site, and to arrange them in a relatively small number of filing cases, 
drawers or cabinets, where they may be kept readily available for use. 
Likewise, in the museum of art, a study collection of prints might be 
assembled, classified, and housed without undue difficulty. 

In the case of historical objects, however, the mere physical problem 
of collecting and storing—let alone classifying and arranging—would 
in many cases be insuperable. Most museums could not hope to de- 
velop, even for a limited geographic area, definitive collections in any 
save a very restricted number of fields. From this point of view it would 
seem that the general historical museum could do little toward making 
itself a source center for the historian. Much more hopeful, it would 
appear, are the special museums devoted to the development of one 
industry or even of one industrial concern. The limitations which 
these institutions are able to place upon themselves would seem to 
make more feasible the development of definitive study collections 
within those limitations. These institutions might well become the 
historian’s historical museums. In addition, the museums of anthro- 
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pology, art, and science may well be given more careful study by the 
historian. 

Yet it is possible for at least a few of the general historical museums 
to develop their facilities for research in such a degree as to make them 
rather significant source centers for the historian. As early as 1888, 
Mr. Goode pointed out that the study series of an historical museum 
would be mostly arranged in the form of a library.!® If this may be 
accepted, and if definitive collections of objects themselves may be 
supplanted by a collection of books or documents dealing with those 
objects, or, better perhaps, by a fragmentary collection of objects com- 
bined with related documentary material, it is entirely possible that 
a number of our historical museums may develop such study collec- 
tions. The museums maintained by the larger historical societies par- 
ticularly would appear to be in a position in which this development 
might be possible. Most historical societies, particularly those main- 
tained by the various states, collect both museum and documentary 
materials. The benefits that might well result from getting the museum 
and the library functions of the historical society more completely into 
yoke would appear to be worth a serious study of means to this end. 

Probably the best course, however, for most historical museums to 
pursue is to stick to their last and do the job which they are pre-emi- 
nently qualified to do—that of bringing alive and making real for our 
people the story of their past. 

This belief is substantiated by much that has been written through 
the years on the function of a historical museum. The relatively early 
writers were all quite explicit on this subject. In 1888, Mr. Goode stated 
categorically “that museums can ever be made as useful to history as 
they are to physical science, their most enthusiastic friend dares not 
hope.”?° Reuben Gold Thwaites, addressing the American Historical 
Association in 1897 on the function of state supported historical socie- 
ties, was explicit in his views on the function of their museums. In dis- 


cussing the question whether the society should maintain a museum 
he said: 


Undoubtedly; not only for its acknowledged value, but as a feature of 
abiding interest for that large portion of the tax-paying public which cares 
little for archives or libraries, and properly enough wishes to see something 


19Goode, in the Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 2:76. 
20Goode, in the Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 2:76. 
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for its money. The museum should be maintained at as high a level of inter- 
est and usefulness as the funds of the institution will permit, without starv- 
ing more scholarly departments.?! 

Later writers are somewhat more inclined to emphasize the possibili- 
ties of the museum as a primary source but even the most enthusiastic, 
in their explanations of its functions, tend to emphasize the secondary 
nature of museum exhibits, as does Coleman, for example;?? or in point- 
ing out the opportunities for research, to confuse the functions of the 
library with those of the museum, as does Miss Ella A. Hawkinson.?* 

It should be emphasized again, however, that this in no way detracts 
from the primary nature of museum objects, which, after all, are the 
things of history. Moreover, it is not intended to intimate that the histo- 
rian may not profitably spend time studying museum exhibits, even 
those arranged primarily for interpretive purposes. They will aid him 
as nothing else will in capturing the spirit of the past, a quality which 
surely must characterize the best historical scholarship. In the field of 
social history, too, it is more than possible that these exhibits—even 
those developed without the use of actual objects—may prove valuable 
as sources, or at least as guides. 


Because of the practical considerations involved, the average his- 
torical museum would do well to abjure any attempt to go beyond its 
acknowledged sphere. There is at this stage in our development much 
work to be done to make our museums the effective agencies for breath- 
ing life into our past which they ought to be. 


21Reuben Gold Thwaites, “State-supported Historical Societies and Their 
Function,” in the Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the 
Year 1897, 69 (Washington, D.C., 1898). 

22Coleman, Museum in America, 2:264-65. 

23Hawkinson, in Minnesota History, 25:258-64. 





Some Notes On the Restoration of 
Early Buildings 
Emil Lorch 


‘THE RESTORATION OF BUILDINGS has long been an honored practice in 
many countries.1 National and civic pride, religious, historical, aes- 
thetic, and practical considerations have, in varying degree, all played 
a part. After the destruction of war and the excesses of social disturb- 
ance, the public conscience has generally sufficed to stir governments to 
action. 

The gradual deterioration of buildings due to the elements and neg- 
lect has required more effort to arouse attention to the need for restora- 
tion than the destruction caused by war. Many individuals, who might 
be interested in the restoration of buildings, through inertia have failed 
to support restoration because of lack of information and the absence of 
organized endeavor. 

That education and the preservation and restoration of buildings are 
closely inter-related has long been well understood in Europe. There, 
for example, France has for many years watched over her extraordinary 
number of notable buildings and monuments for their own sake, but 
also because of their appeal to visitors. Highly competent architects 
and other specialists are placed in charge of restorations and mainte- 
nance. During the nineteenth century, all buildings classed as “Public 
Monuments” were carefully measured, drawn up to scale, and photo- 
graphed; plaster casts were made of important architectural sculptures 
and some details of buildings; all data thus obtained were placed in 
a special museum in Paris, the Trocader. Historical and illustrated 
documentation was published. This official interest in early architec- 
ture appears also in the provincial art museums which exhibit carved 
capitals and other damaged fragments representing the design and tech- 
niques of regional craftsmen-designers. 

All architectural students in the French national school give some 
attention to archaeology, the winners of the Grand Prize are required 


1This paper was read before the first annual conference of local history societies 
of Michigan at Ann Arbor, May 16, 1947. Ed. 
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to do archaeological research and make drawings for a restoration 
project while at the Academy of France in Rome. In France, official 
policy, funds, and the assurance of a career for those of scholarly bent 
and training, together tend to assure sound results. 

Although early American architecture is on a modest scale com- 
pared to that of many European countries, it has an interest of its own. 
An important American study analogous in part to the French plan 
was the nation-wide Historic American Buildings Survey inaugurated 
in 1933. Thus the Federal Government for the first time sponsored a 
comprehensive project in the historical-architectural field. Through 
the Civil Works Administration funds were made available for the 
employment of architects, draftsmen, and photographers to make 
measured drawings of several thousand selected examples of early 
architecture and historic structures; historical data were also collected 
and historical sketches written for each state. With all survey docu- 
ments deposited in the Library of Congress, copies were obtainable 
and have been used for restoration and research in connection with 
many governmental and private projects and studies. 

In 1938, part of the Michigan survey material was exhibited in 
Detroit during the Ontario-Michigan historical society meetings, and 
during the following two years the photographic enlargements and 
prints of elevations and plans were exhibited about the state with a 
view to increasing interest in early buildings. 

It is generally agreed that Colonial Williamsburg is the most com- 
plete, sumptuous, and inspiring American restoration. This restoration 
involved the recovery of the original city plan, the demolition of nu- 
merous buildings, and the reconstruction of many others, some with 
beautiful gardens; also, the re-establishment of interior decoration and 
furnishing of houses, the Capitol, the Governor’s Palace, and of the 
taverns and other buildings. The Williamsburg of today is a complete 
re-creation of an integrated living city; it is an eloquent witness to 
scholarly research, expert technical knowledge, and good taste. Here 
the charm and atmosphere of an entire community have been recap- 


tured through the presence of all the factors needed for thorough and 
authentic restoration. 


Less striking but significant restorations exist from coast to coast— 
from the house of Paul Revere and the old Boston State House to the 
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Franciscan missions of the Southwest, and Fort Marion at St. Augus- 
tine, Florida. Mount Vernon, purchased and restored through patriotic 
women, has become a national shrine, as has Independence Hall, 
which was restored under the supervision of a committee of Philadel- 
phia architects; their drawings were used for reproducing the building 
at Greenfield Village. A splendid continuing effort is that at Natchez, 
Mississippi, where the number of houses that can be visited increases 
as funds are accumulated from visitors’ fees for restoration. At New 
Orleans the famous French Quarter has been protected by legislation 
and some of the buildings restored. 

In the United States there are not less than 150 house museums, or 
museums in restored houses, many of them showing what can be 
accomplished by historical societies. There appear also various forms 
of public ownership and administration. 

In Michigan the most important restoration historically is that of 
Fort Mackinac on Mackinac Island. This was followed by restoring 
the main building group of the American Fur Company to its original 
form by removing the accretions of the hotel period when the place 
was known as the John Jacob Astor House. The drawings and written 
data of the Historic American Buildings Survey were used in connec- 
tion with both these projects. It is now proposed to reproduce the 
American Fur Company’s retail store of 1822 as a memorial to Dr. 
William Beaumont, whose famous researches on digestion began with 
the accidental shooting, in the ground story of the little building, of 
Alexis St. Martin. Another project of the Mackinac Island State Park 
Commission is the restoration of the Edward Biddle house. 

The stockaded Fort Michilimackinac at Mackinaw City was recon- 
structed about thirteen years ago, and soon thereafter Fort Holmes. 
Fort Brady at Sault Ste. Marie has recently been taken over by the 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology and will undergo some 
changes to serve its new purposes. In the same city the John Johnson 
house and Henry C. Schoolcraft’s “Elmwood” particularly require 
attention; there are many more in Michigan which cannot be men- 
tioned here. 

The headlong growth of Detroit has left none of her early private 
buildings, but at Fort Wayne the old moated walls and the fine stone 
barracks building are most worthy of repair and preservation, and the 
latter at present seems assured. 
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A few years ago the Dearborn Historical Society had hopes of re- 
storing part of the arsenal buildings at Dearborn, the former Dearborn- 
ville. Little remains of what was once an unbroken line of buildings 
about a square court. The former Officer’s Headquarters building is 
now but a shell of what existed at the time of the 1933 survey, and 
might have been razed had not protests been made to our representa- 
tives in Congress. Fort Wayne has also required long-range protection. 

At Greenfield Village, Henry Ford brought together a most inter- 
esting collection of buildings, the Clinton Tavern, and others having 
associations with great American leaders. Some years ago a distin- 
guished visitor, after seeing all the buildings of the Village, said to me, 
“What Mr. Ford is doing here is making American citizens,” and that 
is what good restorations should help do. Serious and informed effort 
must go into the conduct of a restoration if the result is to pass critical 
review and be convincing. Good intentions are not sufficient. 

Restored buildings and their appointments are revealing source 
documents of their time and of the prevailing mode of life. They give 
substance to what we know of places and people and help us picture 
historic events and early life. Such buildings are visited by throngs 
who in many cases pay admission fees. They attract a good class of 
visitors and are an asset to the community. Children should certainly 
learn that there is something more than the immediate present and 
future, that much we have today is possible only because of those who 
went before. Here the well-preserved or restored house with its collec- 
tions, under proper leadership, can serve to interpret and bridge the 
time gap. 

As an educational approach, the “Georgia History” series is sugges- 
tive. This consists of a series of plates illustrating significant Georgia 
buildings and sites; each plate is accompanied by a page of descriptive 
and historical notes. They are published by the Georgia Power Com- 
pany of Atlanta for free distribution in the state. The places illustrated 
and described still exist, and acquaintance with them is thus promoted. 

Detroiters have for some years learned about early aspects and build- 
ings of their city through publications by the Burton Abstract Com- 
pany and the blotters issued by the Detroit Trust Company. The lat- 
ter is now considering a series of illustrated blotters showing early 
Michigan buildings which still exist. 
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Michigan, A Guide to the Wolverine State, published in 1941, 
aims to call attention to what is essential in the state historically, archi- 
tecturally, and otherwise. Unfortunately, too few people will use the 
guidebook. For them an illustrated road map, like that published for 
Washtenaw County, would more readily draw attention to what is 
regarded as important. Some of the early county maps were entirely 
framed with illustrations, largely of buildings, which now are histori- 
cally valuable. Perhaps the oil companies could be persuaded to do 
something like this on their state road maps, and thus arouse the in- 
terest which must underlie the preservation and restoration of worth- 
while buildings. 





White Pine Portraits: Big Dave Ranson 


Ida M. Spring 


Towns MAY BE FEW AND FAR BETWEEN and paved highways fewer 
still, but the Upper Peninsula of Michigan is still laced with a net- 
work of old tote roads, left by the pioneer lumbermen. Until the 
forest covers over these scars with green, their scrollwork, to the 
initiated eye, will tell the story of that more robust age when white 
pine was king in the Upper Peninsula. 

In the eastern end of the Upper Peninsula, the endlessly winding 
Tahquamenon River, mecca of deer hunters, seems particularly to 
have carried over the atmosphere of those earlier days. And with 
it are linked the names of four lumbermen who ran their logs down 
the “River of a Hundred Curves,” undaunted by the sixty-foot hazard 
of the Big Falls, or the lesser terrors of the Lower Falls. Most of 
the. aged lumberjacks who still live in northeastern Michigan worked, 
at one time or another, for all of these four, and each has his favorite 
story, to help build the picture of one or all of them. 

The big four were: “Big Dave” Ranson, cutting his way into the 
Tahquamenon in 1885, blustering Con Culhane, with a heart as soft 
as his fists were hard; jovial, wise-cracking Dan McLeod; and that 
hard-boiled opportunist, “Norwegian Jack” Ryland, known also as 
“The Wegian.” Because he was the trail-blazer for these others, it 
might be worth piecing together the stories that go to outline the 
career of D.J., Big Dave Ranson. 

Getting on towards a century ago, 1857 to be exact, Dave, then a 
stripling in his very early teens, set out from his home in Perth, 
Ontario, to seek a job in the woods. How much promise he gave, 
then, of the gigantic stature which earned him the sobriquet of Big 
Dave among his lumberjacks, we do not know; but we can safely 
guess that these were the most difficult six months Dave Ranson ever 
put in. Away from home for the first time, at thirteen, he drove a 
team of oxen from daylight till after dark, as was the custom in the 
good old days. For this he was paid the sum of four dollars per month 
and board, and when he trudged home in the spring, with his first 
earned money, he was bursting with pride. His pockets bulged with 
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his winter's stake of twenty-four dollars, and as he said later, no 
amount of money that he made later in life ever looked so big to him 
as that small handful of bills. Looking back, he wondered that he 
did not wear it out completely, pulling it out of his pocket so many 
times to admire and finger it. 

That was the start. From then on, his fortunes were inextricably 
bound up with the hazards of the lumbering game. And what a 
gamble it was! Probably even now, you would go far to find an occu- 
pation where man is more at the mercy of the forces of nature. The 
terrifying, ravening hunger of the forest fire, a too-early thaw, the 
heart-breaking disappointment of a broken log boom, with the precious 
hoard of logs spilling out over the vast bosom of Lake Superior to 
litter the beaches for miles on end; they chanced all that when they 
borrowed money to finance a season’s operations. You had to have 
the spirit of the gambler, and so too, did your financial backer. 

Gamble or not, Dave was in it for keeps. As his teen years wore 
away, he gained skill in all the branches of the lumberjack’s craft. 
For all his great bulk, he was as sure on his feet as a cat, and used 
to raft logs in his bare feet. You could not throw him off a log, they 
said, though there was that one occasion—it was during the spring 
drive when he caught a turtle on his pike pole, and when he tried 
to free it, it landed on his bare feet. If he lost his balance at this 
point, and plunged into the icy spring creek, it needn’t discredit his 
skill as a riverman. 

In 1868 he arrived in the Upper Peninsula, coming in under the 
wing of George Dawson, for whom he managed camps for ten years 
or more. On the upbound trip, Dawson kept a kindly eye on the 
youthful giant. When they were about to stop for a meal at a hotel, 
he drew his new foreman aside and said: “Now, young man, when we 
stop to eat, don’t be bashful. Have all you want to eat.” Warmed by 
this encouraging advice, Dave sat down to the table with serious 
purpose, and when they arose Dawson said, “Dave, I'll never tell you 
that again.” It takes a lot of grub to keep a hardy young woodsman, 
six feet two inches, and weighing then, a mere 225 pounds. As a 
mature man, he tipped the scales at around 250 pounds. 

Dave brought up with him from Canada, to work for Dawson, 
thirty-five or forty Frenchmen. The local farm boys who went to 
the woods in the winter were all right for getting out the ordinary 
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saw logs, “round stuff,” but the French-Canadian were the men for 
getting out square, or “board” timber. 

Dawson made board timber only, and this was shipped out to Eng- 
land and Scotland by way of Liverpool. Starting in at Grand Marais, 
Dave cut timber all the way down Superior’s shore to the Waiska 
River, and during this time he built up the reputation of knowing 
the timbered lands of northern Michigan and the Canadian north 
shore like you know the palm of your hand. A “living encyclopedia” 
on the northern timber lands, they called him. 

Although without benefit of the most elementary education Che 
could not write his name until he was a grown man) he was possessed 
of a remarkable memory. Twenty years after he had been on a sec- 
tion of timber, he could direct his men to section corners and quarter- 
posts, describe the type of timber, the witness-trees indicating the 
quarter-posts, and other landmarks. And as for his arithmetic, prob- 
ably picked up along the way, he could figure faster in his head than 
most bookkeepers with their pencils. 


In the winter of 1885, Dave Ranson commenced lumbering opera- 


tions along the sinuous Tahquamenon. He was in partnership, then, 
with the John Spry Lumber Company, of Chicago, and had a con- 
tract to log and deliver eighteen million feet of pine to the Spry Mill 
in the Sault. He built a camp near the Big Falls, where the Mc- 
Nearney farmhouse stands; this house has since been converted into 
quarters for the state fire tower keeper. This was but one of the 
five established for that year’s operations, each camp accommodating 
seventy-five to eighty men. And what men! At headquarters camp, 
run by his brother Cornelius Ranson, there were all of twenty-five 
men who weighed over two hundred pounds. When these flesh- 
and-blood Paul Bunyans staged a fight, it was a battle royal. 

At Emerson, he built a long crib dock extending a quarter of a 
mile out into the lake, which was known for years as Ranson’s Land- 
ing, until it was taken over by the Peninsula Bark and Lumber Com- 
pany. Here, from August to November, the tugs would land the 
scows loaded with the winter’s supplies. Later in the season Lake 
Superior made navigation too dangerous for profit. The warehouses 
had by then taken in for the winter's logging, food and supplies for 
three hundred and fifty men and fifty team of horses. 
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In modern lumber camps, the men fare very well in the way of 
food, but it was plain fare and no frills in the busy eighties. Pickled 
pork and corned beef in barrels, potatoes, flour, tea, coffee, sugar 
(sometimes); butter was an unheard-of luxury. For the woods teams 
there were tons of hay and oats, cracked corn, and bran. Such van 
goods as woolen mitts and socks, mackinaws, shirts, pants, rubbers, 
and shoes stocked the shelves of the company store. 

Many of the old tote roads in the Tahquamenon region were 
cut out during his operations in that vicinity. Blustering Bill Lee 
carried the mail from the Sault to the various camps by dog team 
in the winter and by sailboat in the summer, until some varmint 
stole the sailboat. A wild and wooly man, Bill; ten years as a salt- 
water sailor had given him a vocabulary beside which the lumber- 
jacks’ colorful cuss words paled in comparison. However, he was 
straight as a die and completely dependable. One spring, several of 
the jacks who had large stakes coming, decided to go to Newberry 
and “blow in.” Accordingly, they dispatched Bill to the Sault with 
orders on Big Dave to turn over their cash to him, and back he came 
with over two thousand dollars in cash and checks. With his spank- 
ing good dog team and an expert knowledge of the country, he could 
easily have made his getaway, but that wasn’t in his code, and prob- 
ably never entered his head. 

When he wasn’t actively lumbering, Big Dave cruised for timber. 
After the spring drive was over and the timber loaded out, he would 
shoulder his hundred-pound knapsack, and set out with a helper for 
a six weeks or two months cruise, to locate the timber for next win- 
ter’s cut. A necessary part of his equipment were climbers, similar 
to riding spurs, with which he could climb tall trees to spot likely- 
looking tracts of timber. 

Supplies on these cruises were even more Spartan than camp fare. 
Along with the inevitable slab of bacon, there was flour, baking 
powder for pancakes and galette, tea, and salt. It was sometimes 
pretty slim pickings before they got out of the woods. Coming out 
one trip, there remained only enough flour to make a few pancakes, 
for three of them. It fell to the lot of one of the party to go down 
to the creek for some water, and when he returned the pancakes had 


done a disappearing act, and the skillet was as bare as Mother Hub- 
bard’s cupboard. 
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Generally Big Dave used the shoulder straps with his packsack. 
Sometimes he used the tumpline on his forehead, to spell off his 
shoulders and chest. This tumpline was a great contraption for 
developing a strong neck. Charlie Ranson, his son, used to amuse 
himself and the bystanders by inviting any man to step up and try 
to choke him. So strongly were his neck cords and muscles developed 
by carrying heavy packs, that they successfully resisted the most 
strenuous efforts to cut off his wind. 

These cruises into virgin timber were apt to prove adventuresome 
jaunts. On one of these he was accompanied by his brother-in-law, 
Will Cross. It was at the close of the cruise, and one more day, 
they figured, would finish ‘the survey; but they were practically out 
of food. Dave filled his gun with shot and started out with Cross to 
bag some partridge. 

They were proceeding along very quietly, for another party was 
looking the same tract and Dave did not want to publish his presence. 
He was particularly annoyed, therefore, when the little dog who 
had followed him unbidden from his farm home, began to act very 
strangely. She would run ahead a bit, then tear back barking madly, 
until Dave was completely out of patience, and ready to put some 
buckshot into her. “Something is the matter,” he told Cross. “I’m 
going to follow her and find out.” 

“Something” was a brown bear emerging from a hollow stump. 
Dave let her have it, but the light shot intended for partridge was 
worse than useless with such tough quarry, so he was forced to 
abandon the gun and take up his axe. With this weapon he dis- 
patched the bear neatly, and sat down on a log somewhat out of 
breath. 

“Pull her out,” he told his partner, “Let’s see what we got.” 

Cross dragged the carcass out. And then, to their consternation, 
out popped another brown head! So instead of their brace of partridge, 
they returned to camp with two bearskin rugs, and some fine, thick 
bear steaks. 

Another cruise brought him luck in a business way. With a helper, 
he was looking over a piece of land on the Two Hearted River. So 
it is spelled on the maps—old timers called it the “Two Heart.” Dave 
was scouting around checking up on the estimates when he came 
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across a fresh blaze. He traced it up to the section corner and dis- 
covered that the cruiser had signed his name on the tree. Not being 
able to read, he could not make out who the rival cruiser was, but 
copied the name down letter by letter and brought it back to camp. 
One of the men read for him, “R.G.H.” 

Dave pricked up his ears. “That’s Alger-Smith’s cruiser,” he said. 
“They haven’t an option on this land and I have.” 

His option was good for two or three weeks longer, but he decided 
he had seen enough of the timber to know that it was a good buy at 
the price his option called for. So he came out next morning, went 
to the owners, and bought the land. In about three weeks he sold 
it to the Alger-Smith Lumber Company for five thousand dollars 
more than he paid for it. He always said that if it had not been for 
that durned fool signing his name on the witness tree, he would not 
have known who was looking the land beside himself. 

Winter cruises, where there was likely to be much duffel, he used 
dog teams in looking land. For this purpose he kept a number of 
sleigh dogs, huge creatures of nameless breed. Old Dick, the leader 
(the name had nothing to do with age, he had always been called 
“Old Dick”), was a battle-scarred veteran who had distinguished 
himself by picking a fight with a bear once. He came off second best, 
but at least he lived to tell the tale. 

Then there was Darby and Bango, but Bango, we regret to say, 
had no real place in a lumberman’s menage. He loathed going into 
the woods and watched the preparation on the long sled with appre- 
hension in his eye. When anyone approached him with dog harness, 
his tail went between his legs and he slunk away when escape was 
possible. On the other hand, when he perceived that the dog train 
was about to leave without him, he was quite openly delighted. How- 
ever, as Bango was not a good sleigh dog, at least in the woods, they 
did not take him unless he was urgently needed. Then they were 
generally able to pick up a good dog in the woods and would ship 
Bango home on the train in care of the conductor. Time after time 
he trotted home promptly from the depot, but one trip he failed to 
show up. The children of the family were broken-hearted and sus- 
pected foul play, but whatever the reason, he was never seen again. 

It was grand fun riding on the long sleds. Dave's wife said the 
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slickest ride she ever had was the winter’s night she was going to 
the local opera house, and rode up to town in state on one of the sleds. 

Dave Ranson was a business-like, dignified man, not given to horse- 
play, as were most of his contemporaries. For this reason there has 
not been built up around him the wild and humorous legends such 
as Con Culhane, jovial Dan McLeod, or the wily Norwegian Jack 
Ryland left behind them. His equipment was always of the best, 
and from the respect in which his name is held by survivors of the 
period, he must have been a just employer, although one old jack 
seemed to think he was a hard driver. Old King was famous for 
his skill in hewing logs with the broadaxe. He had hewed a record 
lot one day and Dave wanted him to hew one more. Whereupon 
King wanted to know if the boss thought he was “a damned sawmill.” 

A graph of Big Dave's logging career, like that of most lumber- 
men, would show plenty of action, some pleasantly tall peaks and 
numerous fearfully deep valleys. With all the breaks in his favor, 
this year he might wind up the season’s operations with a comfort- 
able fortune, enough to ensure a financially secure old age, only to 
sink most of it in next year’s operations and end up deeply in debt. 
That was the logging game. 

It was in one of these particularly bad years that a man came to 
his town residence to see Dave. When he left, Mrs. Ranson asked, 
“Who was that man? What did he want?” 

“Oh, he’s the fellow from that concern in Grand Rapids where I 
buy my shirts.” He had his shirts made to order, at a cost of twelve 
to fourteen dollars a shirt. 

“You never ordered shirts at this time, Dave!” she protested. “Why, 
we can scarcely scrape up enough money to eat.” Nevertheless, he 
said, he had ordered the shirts. 

“Dave Ranson, you'll end in the poorhouse yet!” she exclaimed, in 
exasperation. 

“Well, at least, Ann, I’ll go there in a good shirt,” was the philo- 
sophical reply. 

He felt that way about money. He made several fortunes in his 
lifetime and lost them again without self-pity. Money was made to 
spend, not to hoard, he contended, and when losses came he accepted 
them as part of the game. 
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Perhaps it was because he bulked so tall and broad, seeming to 
tower over men of ordinary height, that his eyes held that far-off 
look, as if they looked towards horizons always. In his later years 
he developed cataracts over his eyes, and it was then that he began 
to lose his grip. An operation partially remedied this, but he never 
regained his old hardihood. One custom of his long woods life he 
took into retirement with him. He insisted upon salt pork and pota- 
toes for breakfast, up to the last. He died quite unconscious that 
he was a symbol of a glorious but definitely passing age. 





Michigan News 


Ir THE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY had no other reason for being, its 
existence and continuance would be justified by its prime function: 
the collection and protection of local Americana. Items thought to be 
of too little importance to be preserved elsewhere find a home in local 
collections. But, short of a museum or the hospitality of some citizen 
whose hobby is such collecting, how to make the data available to the 
public is a problem. This is not merely a matter of housing, but of 
cataloguing, systematizing, putting on display. 

In 1945, the officers of the Washtenaw County Historical Society 
appointed a committee on local history whose chairman is Dr. F. 
Clever Bald of the University of Michigan. Other members are volun- 
teers who have some special interest in the work of discovering and 
collecting Washtenaw items. My hobby being biography, I under- 
_ took the task of continuing a card file on Washtenaw pioneers. 

A few years previously, William Taylor Groves of Ann Arbor 
had presented the Washtenaw Historical Society with well over a 
thousand cards containing names of pioneers of the county, together 
with what data he had been able to gather about these men and 
women. Few were complete, but evidently Mr. Groves had intended 
to include for each person: date and place of birth, date of coming to 
Washtenaw County, years of residence there, and date of death. 
Some bore such data as occupation, and many showed date of marriage 
and name of wife or husband. Some few followed up with names 
and dates of birth of children. Through these few instances, the file 
had become known as the “genealogical file.” Unfortunately, Mr. 
Groves, who originated the system, died before the committee was 
appointed, or his cards had been examined. When we succeeded to 
them, they had lain unexplored and unused for several years. 

The first step toward utilization of this potentially valuable material 
was a thorough sorting and evaluation. The society furnished new 
boxes with alphabet index cards, and untold hours of almost sheer 
drudgery finally resulted in an orderly, compact arrangement. For one 
thing, the Groves’ cards, unsystematized as they were, had necessarily 
duplicated information in many cases. They gave no sources. It 
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appears that when Mr. Groves read in an old paper that so-and-so died 
at the age of ninety, he made out a card to that effect. If from a grave- 
stone or a family Bible, he learned that the same man died at the age 
of eighty-seven, on a definite date, and had been born on a certain 
date in a certain place, he made out a card to that effect also. As many 
as four cards appeared for one person. By typing all data about one 
individual onto one card, nearly a third of the bulk of the file was 
eliminated. When needed, we use the backs of cards rather than add 
a second card.’ When a second card is also called for, we number the 
two. ‘These cards are ruled, but to the beginner we recommend 
unruled cards. The rules are not spaced for a typewriter, and waste 
of time, as well as space, results. 

In consolidating the information from several cards onto one, where 
the cards differed in some slight detail such as year of birth as given by 
two reporters, I used a code number which means “other card,” and 
put down both dates. Where the card for “George O. Jones” agreed 
with that for “George A. Jones” in all respects except for the middle 
initial, the middle initial A went onto the card for “George O. Jones” 
with the same code number. This was the beginning of our code 
system of indication of sources. We are determined wherever possible 
to refer our users to sources. 

Great care had to be used in making our comparison of cards. Many 
sons were named for fathers, as shown by birth dates. A common prac- 
tise was to name children after deceased sisters and brothers. When 
one child died, usually in infancy, the next child of the same sex was 
likely to receive the identical name. With the high infant mortality, 
there are many such instances. We may slip into considering the man 
of a certain name as the same individual who was born twenty or so 
years earlier than he had been. In cases of doubt, we left both cards in 
the file, intact. 

The “we” I use at this point is not the editorial plural, for, from time 
to time, I consulted other members of the committee, and members of 
the historical society who could advise me. I had a pile of doubtful 
cards on my desk for nearly a year. Some questions have never been 
answered. I delved into books as well as into the society records in other 
places—minutes of early meetings, for instance. I shall forever have a 
curiosity about these Washtenaw pioneers. 
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Consider my dilemma when I ran across five Scheirers, all named 
John, without dates enough to differentiate them. The only dis- 
tinguishing mark was the middle initial! Eventually, this one ques- 
tion was answered. They were, all five, brothers. I have tried to think 
why their parents, inconsiderate of historians trying to make a card 
file, named their sons so. ‘The only conclusion I can make is that they 
liked the name John so well that they named their first son John, and 
then a second, and, having established the habit, kept to it with Teu- 
tonic stubbornness. 

Such speculation aside has made the almost endless routine toler- 
able. One has to be a real fan or a professional to complete the dreary 
consolidation. One must also be accurate and painstaking, for this 
record is for posterity. It would be excellent if those who worked on 
Washtenaw records could read German script and familiarize them- 
selves with German pronunciation and spelling. In making this sug- 
gestion, I have in mind that we are all mortal, and someone else will 
be working on the pioneer project in later years. My own familiarity 
with German has been of tremendous help. 

Tracing families, which is our ultimate aim, involves tracing 
changes of spelling. In the 30’s and 40’s, Washtenaw County was the 
center of the heavy German population of Michigan. Often, sons of 
the pioneers anglicized spellings: Fischer became Fisher for one 
brother, remained in the Teutonic spelling for another; Baumann be- 
came Bowman; Schmidt, Smith. These Germans became the mer- 
chants and farmers of the county. Store windows in Ann Arbor, Saline, 
and Chelsea still bear some names in the original spelling: Muehlig 
(from Miihlig), Fischer, Eberbach (now pronounced Eeberbaw), 
Schlenker, Staebler, Mayer, Schairer, Dietzel, Kappler, Goetz, Lin- 
denschmitt, and the like. In Ann Arbor, two schools are named Eber- 
bach and Bach (pronounced Baw). But Eberwhite Boulevard in the 
same city was named for Mr. Eber White. So far as I know, the Wash- 
tenaw list contains no case of translation of a name into English. The 
Germans have retained a pride of origin and a solidarity through two 
wars, in which, by the way, their sons have fought with distinction 
on the American side. 

Aside from a service to the county historical society, I hoped to 
learn from my work on the pioneer project, much about the people 
themselves and the conditions under which they lived. The file begins 
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with the first white people in the county, who came in 1824. Historians 
have told the tale of those first arrivals and the hardships they bore. I 
fixed on lesser characters of the drama, such as the Jim Kingsleys, 
who in their way were also typical of the early comers. 

In 1826, James Kingsley, already a lawyer educated in the east, 
came to Ann Arbor to establish a law practice. Four years later, “Honest 
Jim,” as he had come to be called, married Ann Clark and took her 
to a home so fine that by contrast with the log cabins thereabouts, it 
was called a “Castle.” Six years after the first cabin had been built, 
Ann Arbor had a castle! I turned to data on Ann. She, it seems, was 
the sister of “General” Edward Clark, who had come from Connecti- 
cut in 1827, bringing his mother and only sister, Lucy Ann. Now 
Lucy Ann, graduate of a boarding school, was an accomplished pianist. 
In that year, 1827, an ox cart bore her piano to her wilderness home. 
Seldom did Lucy Ann play her instrument without an audience of 
admiring Potawatomi Indians, who had formerly used Ann Arbor 
as their dancing ground, and in her saw a kindred spirit among the 
whites. From subsequent events, we assume that Honest Jim some- 
times hovered over her keyboard, perhaps surrounded by Indians, per- 
haps alone. And Ann played to him, sang for him, inspired him to 
build a castle in which to enthrone her and her piano. This piano later 
became the property of a granddaughter of the Kingsleys, Lucy Chapin, 
and was willed by her to the Washtenaw County Historical Society. 

Ann and Jim, who became a state legislator, were the kind of citi- 
zens who made Ann Arbor a logical university town. Ann was a charter 
member of the Ladies’ Literary Society, and Jim had a notable career, 
retaining his nickname without blemish. At the corner of what are 
now Kingsley and Detroit streets, their castle stood for many years, 
and there they reared their family. Perhaps sometime in the future, a 
novelist will seek our file for material. This information is entered on 
its cards, or references to its source are made by code number. You 
are reading the romance of Jim and Ann as gathered together for the 
first time. Who knows what writer will utilize it? 

A less romantic view of our file is taken by the genealogist, who 
sees in it a systematic record of families and family relationships. 
Accessibility is the particular virtue of the card system. When com- 
pleted, the file will serve as an index to available material, and will 
itself contain much data. At present, now that the file has been made 
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workable, it is receiving additions through Mr. Carl Zwinck, a Uni- 
versity of Michigan student who is descended from one of our pioneer 
families. Mr. Zwinck’s main interest is genealogy, but he is indexing 
old newspapers, painstakingly entering valuable data, always with 
sources. He has copied material from early society minutes, and reports. 
He is now sending out blanks for family records. 

Ypsilanti has its own historian, Mr. Louis S. White, who has col- 
lected upwards of twenty thousand cards, photographs, clippings and 
mementoes of Ypsilanti families. A member of our history committee, 
Mr. White has given the society permission to index, study, or copy 
his material. He enters data in his own handwriting, and makes no 
pretense of limiting information to pioneers, although he has more 
about early comers than late. He has not indicated sources, but knows 
most of them himself. At present, we can only refer researchers who 
ask about Ypsilanti residents to Mr. White. Eventually, we hope to 
incorporate much of his file into ours. 

The former so-called Washtenaw Pioneer Society was made up of 

_men and women who had lived long in the county and called them- 
selves “Pioneers.” Apparently anyone who was a member automati- 
cally got into the file as a pioneer. Some of the early professors at the 
University of Michigan, for instance, patently do not belong there. 
The confusion of terms must be straightened out, and other weeding 
will be necessary before the file is ready for public perusal. Our com- 
mittee chairman, Dr. F. Clever Bald, suggests that we set a date, such 
as 1840, after which no pioneer can have entered the county. 

Meetings of the Washtenaw Pioneer Society were of the nature of 
reunions, with reminiscences rampant. Toward the end of its exist- 
ence, “township vice-presidents” sent in annual lists of necrologies. 
Too many cards bear only the information, “died, when and where, 
aged, so-and-so,” often in round numbers. If a man was aged, he was 
recorded as ninety. If the vice-president sent in the name, it went 
into the file, regardless of every standard. In the later years, few of 
the names were of pioneer caliber as judged by our date of residence 
in the county. Everything went in. It is high time to take much of 
it out, but when we do this, we must take care to record it elsewhere, 
in order not to lose it. The information gathered by Mr. Groves re- 
mains the best at our fingertips, and must be preserved. 
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The most serious fault in the Groves’ system is omission of sources. 
Because we have the original necrologies and meeting minutes, we 
can recognize those sources, and we are entering code numbers to 
correspond. Another source is known by the nature of the informa- 
tion. Mr. Groves attended a centennial banquet in Ann Arbor in 
1924. To the celebration came many sons and daughters of pioneers, 
many of them dressed in their parents’ clothes. These people Mr. 
Groves busily interviewed, and afterward he recorded their informa- 
tion on the cards with his customary care. Many of those interviewed 
have since died, but we have their data, together with the knowledge 
of where to apply for more. The families keep papers, letters, and other 
archives to a remarkable degree. 

It came to our attention that the county Daughters of the American 
Revolution had conducted a survey of graveyards, copying names 
and dates from headstones. Some cemeteries had been omitted and 
some stones found so crumbled as to be undecipherable. Mrs. Walter 
Staebler of Ann Arbor, a member of our historical society, had been 
a member of the committee of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion which had surveyed the cemeteries. No copy of the data so 
obtained had been kept within the county. One had been forwarded 
to Washington, D. C.; one sent to the State Library in Lansing; a 
third presented to the Burton Historical Collection in the Detroit 
Public Library. This information sent me on a quest to Lansing and 
Detroit. In Lansing, I found a second list of early Washtenaw records 
as copied from family Bibles, notably in Saline. In Detroit, I was 
introduced to old church magazines which were so indexed as to give 
much Washtenaw County information. All such data will eventually 
be entered on our cards. For the present, the knowledge that such 
records exist, and where, must suffice. We hope also to help the 
Daughters of the American Revolution complete its graveyard sur- 
vey and fill in gaps when questions arise. Our necrologies should tally 
with their data. Another source of local information will be the court- 
house. 

Other projects for the future include copying brief quotations about 
individuals on the cards, and completing references to such printed 
sources as old newspapers and county histories and biographies. We 
have, too, a plan for interviewing members of the old county families. 
The human memory being what it is, and the tales still available 
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being second- or third-hand, the value of. reminiscences is compara- 
tively slight. But we do not overlook the interest inevitably aroused 
by such interviews. Really good material may emerge from a call on 
some elderly person who is stirred to ransack the attic. The very 
letters, family Bibles, clippings, photographs, and scrapbooks we desire 
most may come to the historical society through such means. 

We shall expect some material which traces back to Ireland and 
Germany, since many of the pioneers emigrated straight to Michigan 
from the mother countries. But in addition to the many who came 
from Europe, men and women trekked west from the eastern coast 
of America, especially from New York, with its similar climate. When 
Washtenaw County was a wilderness, the eastern states had their 
historical societies. Those hardy souls who ventured into Michigan 
were veteran recorders of history, as were their neighbors left behind. 
Therefore for the background of our pioneers, we must go, not “west, 
young man,” but east. 

In the spring of 1945, it was my privilege to visit the historical 
_ museum of Cayuga County, New York. When I mentioned my plans 
at a meeting of the Washtenaw society, members approached me 
with special commissions. Would I look up Grandpa Field of Lan- 
sing, Cayuga County? And if I came across a Phelps, would I make 
a note of it? I went through our card file, jotted down the names of 
Washtenaw pioneers born in Cayuga County, and carried the list 
with me. Unfortunately, in my limited time, with some research and 
collecting to accomplish for the Michigan Historical Collections and 
writing of my own, I did not happen on anything of value to the 
county historical society. However, I brought back a tale of such vast 
possibilities that several of our Washtenaw members plan trips to the 
Cayuga museum on their own quests. One of the older residences of 
the city of Auburn, New York is owned by the Cayuga County His- 
torical Society. ‘They have a full-time, paid secretary who knows where 
to find almost any item one may ask for. They have a list of publi- 
cations through the years. They have marked historic spots through 
the county. And, far from being satisfied with their museum, they 
are raising money to build a new one. But—their files of newspapers, 
complete for years back, are not indexed. The extent of their material 
is not known except by the secretary and a few interested members, 
for it is not catalogued. They were interested in what I told them of 
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our file system, and I was proud to be able to make one suggestion 
from the experience of our comparatively youthful Washtenaw society. 

Our society dreams of a suitable building for its collections. In one 
corner of the exhibit room will stand Ann Clark’s piano. Encased in 
glass will be such relics as the fan of Ann Allen, one of the two Anns 
whose arbor gave our county seat its name. Under lock and key will 
be the original manuscripts of the Washtenaw Pioneer Society, but in 
a metal, fireproof case, open to inspection by qualified researchers, 
will be our copies, neatly indexed on cards. Or will the case be of 
something more atom-bomb-proof than metal? Will there be a future 
at all? 

In the faith that there will be, we plod along, recording the past 
and the present which will soon be the past. We contrast the hard- 
ships of the midwest pioneers with those of a world undergoing re- 
habilitation after a shattering war, and hope that even as men have 
contrived to build something lasting from crude raw material, men 
may build in the future. 


Ann Arbor Firorence Woo tsey Hazzarp 


Monroe County Is PROUD OF ITS HISTORICAL MUSEUM and the 
fine educational program that it has been affording, especially for its 
school children. Four distinct exhibits have been arranged to date? by 
the curator, Mrs. Florence Kirkland, who promises additional displays 
with each succeeding school year. 

Two of the exhibits contain all sorts of articles relating to pioneer 
home life and farming methods. A third is a collection of documents 
from the time of the Indians, through the settlement of Frenchtown, 
the Civil War, and later historical periods. A fourth includes children’s 
books, toys, and clothing of long ago. All are authentic Monroe County 
material. 

Stories and incidents relating to the displays are told to the children, 
as they come, by Mrs. Kirkland. The past veritably comes to life again 
in her account and from this there is unmistakable gain in community 
spirit and civic pride. Children’s memories do not go back. They must 
see, to realize. 

City and rural teachers have made much use of so splendid a learning 


1The substance of this paper was given before the conference of local historical 
societies at Ann Arbor, May 16, 1947. Ed. 
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situation. From November to June, twenty-six had visited the displays 
with their 698 pupils. Other civic organizations and individuals who 
visited the exhibits, brought the total to more than one thousand. 

The older boys are most curious about General George A. Custer’s 
buffalo-skin coat. Little girls are intrigued by the hair jewelry and the 
old china dolls. All love the tones of the beautiful music box, and 
no throne was ever more engaging than the 102 year old chair in the 
lecture room. 

The museum is housed in the former residence of one of the early 
physicians of Monroe, Dr. A. S. Sawyer. This is located on East Front 
Street along the River Aux Raisin. This is the same site which was 
chosen in 1780 by Francis Navarre, the founder of Frenchtown, for his 
home. Within a block to the west are the sites of a fur trading post 
dating back to 1778, and the block house where the American flag is 
said to have first been raised on Michigan soil. To the east stands the 
site of the bloody massacre of the River Raisin. 

These local history stories are the background for units of study in 
. both the city and rural schools. A semester’s work in the seventh grade 
covers not only such study, but includes the entire state of Michigan 
as well. Students have come from the State Normal College at Ypsi- 
lanti for important research material in the possession of the museum. 

The Monroe County Historical Society is forging ahead in an 
expansion program of museum acquisition and activities. It hopes to 
utilize its resources to an even greater extent in the educational pro- 
gram already begun. It has as its goal: “A patriotic pride in the present, 
through the living past, for every Monroe County boy and girl.” 

The personnel of the school relations committee of the Monroe 
County Historical Society which directs this work is: Mr. George W. 
Paxson, president of the society; Mrs. Florence Kirkland, the museum 
curator; Miss Maude Price, elementary supervisor, Monroe Public 
Schools; Miss Nina Kropidloski, visiting teacher, Monroe County 
Schools; Mrs. Lillian Navarre, Monroe County librarian; Miss Jose- 
phine Carter, fourth grade teacher; Miss Virginia Holden, high school 
teacher; and Mrs. Mildred S. McMichael, junior high school teacher 
and committee chairman. 

Mivprep S. McMicwaet 





Michigan Folklore 


FINNISH LABOR SONGS FROM NORTHERN MICHIGAN 


Aili Kolehmainen Johnson 


FoLK TALES AND FOLK SONGS are very often a reflection of political and 
economic opinion in the past, a vestige of popular reaction to historical 
events.! The sociological and economic history of the workingman is 
most clearly expressed in what we might term labor folklore. Labor 
folklore of the past has a constant undercurrent of tragedy and disillu- 
sionment; typical of its folk heroes is the martyr, Joe Hill. Labor jests 
and anecdotes tend to be satiric. 

Ridge, Michigan, is the village center for surrounding small farms, 
with a population of nine hundred, most of whom are Finnish.” 

These Finnish people are a self-supporting, well-adjusted group 
today. They have found the American way of life through co-opera- 
tive effort. 

Neighboring villages that once condemned Ridge as a “town of out- 
laws and atheists,” now speak respectfully of its co-operatives, churches, 
recreational programs, and its school. 

Even as recently as twenty years ago, a Little Lake lumberjack 
would say to a Ridge lumberjack with grim humor, “Has anyone been 
murdered in Ridge this week?” There were dozens of tales, unfound- 
ed, of course, of the disappearance of men in fights during the long cold 
winters—men whose bodies would be found with the melting of the 
snows in spring. 

“So you're going to Ridge to get old country songs!” said a Finnish 
storekeeper of a nearby town. “What kind of flowers do you like? 
Wait until summer to go there—the gardens are in bloom, and it will 
save your friends some money.” After this broad humor, he went on in 

1This account of Finnish folklore from the Upper Peninsula was read before 
the “Folklore” section of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters at 
its fifty-first annual meeting, Ann Arbor, March 21, 1947. Ed. 

2Ridge is the old postoflice name of the community from which these exam- 
ples of folklore were gathered. The farms of Ridge lie in Marquette and Delta 


counties. All the labor songs here presented were secured from Miss Edna Sara, 
who learned them from old folk singers in the community. 
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serious vein, “You will find that Ridge has changed; they are good 
business men, those farmers. You will find a dairy, a lumber company, 
a meat shipping company, an insurance company—every last one of 
them a co-operative! They're doing all right! The big co-op store in 
Ridge is one of the finest in the country.” 

This writer found the leaders of the co-operative anxious to teach 
her the fundamentals of the co-operative organization, although she 
was of Finnish Lutheran background, a useless student of fairy tales, 
the wife of a corporation man, the daughter of an individualist store- 
keeper—representing everything that was an anathema to their ideals of 
a few years ago. But those ideals have been changed; the co-operative, 
as it exists in Ridge today, is an actively democratic organization; it 
is only the history and the folklore of its members that carries us to 
strange byways and foreign ideologies. 

This, then, is the story of a group of Finns, whose history is illus- 
trated by examples of folklore still found in Ridge as a reflection of 
political and economic events of the past. Since Finnish is commonly 
spoken among these people, the songs and tales are literal translations. 

To understand the bitterness and rebelliousness of Finnish labor 
folklore, it is necessary for us to go back to the nineteenth century in 
Finland. Poverty and a semi-serfdom of the laboring class, a. strong 
state religion, Swedish—a foreign language—as the written language 
and the language spoken by the upper classes, and the tyrannical rule of 
petty governors representing the czar of Russia, with forced military 
service on foreign soil—all these were the goads that drove throngs of 
weary peasant folk to seek the haven of a new country. 

These were not new ills; Finnish folk songs many centuries old 
reflect some of the bitterness and grief of the ages, and a few of these 
traditional songs, still sung in Michigan, may be heard as children’s 
lullabies. 

O mother, wretched and poor, 
That you should give me birth, 
To be a slave of the earth, 

To suffer misery. 


This is a cradle song for a baby daughter: 


Tuuti, tuuti, O, my daughter, 
Sleep my little girl child, 
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Sleep, sleep, meadow bird, 

Rest, rest, water thrush, 

Sleep when there is time for sleeping, 
You will know long nights for waking, 
Sleep, sleep, oh my daughter. 


And, as escape from his ills, the peasant had for centuries dreamed 
of a strange land, and had sung thus: 


Over nine seas 

I flew to a strange land 

Where the trees are scarlet and the earth is blue; 
There the mountains are butter, 

The cliffs are pork; 

The hills are sugar-cakes, 

And the heather is honey. 


The people who sang these songs were able to read only the Bible 
and the Lutheran catechism, for no other books had been printed in 
their native Finnish. Then, in 1837, Elias Lonrot’s collection of folk 
song was printed in Finnish. This publication marked the beginning 
of an intense nationalistic movement toward universal education in 
the Finnish language instead of the Swedish language of the upper 
classes, and participation of the peasant in his government. These 
trends culminated in the freedom of Finland during the first World 
War. 

In the early 1900’s, however, the yoke still rested on the shoulders 
of the laborer, who was a “sharecropper” or a field worker on a large 
estate. Masters were stingy, and many of the jests which survive this 
period are based on the shaming of the master by the hired hand. 

One such humorous anecdote, still told by Ridge farmers, is as 
follows: Jaakko, the hired hand, came in with his fellow workers for 
the mid-day meal, and found only a small potato and an inch cube of 
pork in his wooden bowl. He reached into his pocket, drew out his 
puuko (knife) and a few twigs, and began to whittle. 

“Is it toothpicks you are making?” the proud housewife asked with 
contempt. 

“Oh, no,” said Jaakko, fastening the sticks to the piece of pork, and 
placing it near a crack on the floor. “I have fashioned this little beast 
to catch me a cockroach. In this house a man must find his own meat 
where he can.” 
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The desire for national freedom grew, and oppression continued. 
The tenant farmer often felt that the master, the landowner, was in 
league with the government and the police of Russia. He began to 
rebel in spirit against the church, too, with its exacting of tithes, its 
well-fed parsons preaching the Holy Word of charity and the Golden 
Rule on Sunday and sending the sheriff on Monday to a sharecropper’s 
hut to fetch his last cow in payment of a church fee. Thus it is not 
surprising that we have anti-clerical tales as the juiciest of jests. 

“In those days,” said an old man in Ridge, “a thinking man could 
have no peace from the church. He had to study the catechism in a 
church school; unless he was confirmed in the church, he could not 
be legally hired for labor, nor wed, nor buried. That is why some of 
us have hated anything to do with the church.” 

But after 1837 and the publication of the Kalevala, the printed word 
spread in Finland. Old men and women could read the newspapers 
and books that were being printed in their own tongue; books were 
being translated from many languages into Finnish. To the strong- 
blooded peasant came an intoxicating potion from America. The books 
of Robert Ingersoll swept the country. They were read surreptitiously 
and supplied the peasant such epigrammatic phrases as “What light is 
to the eyes, what air is to the lungs, what love is to the heart, liberty 
is to the soul of man” and “Religion has reduced Spain to a guitar, 
Italy to a hand organ, and Ireland to exile.” 

Old folk songs were being changed to fit new ideas. In the following 
song, “The Slave Dance,” the tune and the title, and even the first 
verse, are traditional. The change takes place in the succeeding verses. 
There is also a new note of equality of the sexes found in this song. 


Dance and leap, you light-footed girl, 
Throw your cares to the wall pegs, 

Dance so that your tossing curls 

And the very floor board sing. 

Careless and wild, you nimble girl, 

Dance so the walls re-echo, 

You feel and you know full well, my darling, 
The slave has little time to be gay. 


In what throngs move you, you light-footed girl? 
Where the horns of battle are blowing. 

Strike the blow, you light-footed girl, 

Gather the strength of the slaves. 
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Hasten to battle, you light-footed girl, 

It is time for all to arise— 

The dance of the slave has been danced to the end, 
It is time to tighten the bow. 


Thus it was that when American mine and railroad corporations 
began advertising, with the lure of paid fares, to obtain foreign work- 
ers, we find many of these rebellious young men and women embark- 
ing on the long journey to America. 

All those who came here were not rebels. We find adventurous 
younger sons of large landowners; working girls anxious to marry in 
a new country; religious folk who would go from their cradles to their 
graves with a blessing for the humanist, Martin Luther; missionaries, 
afire with a zeal to convert pagan Americans. These Finns, too, have 
a folklore, but it is not the folklore of labor which is being presented 
here. 

What of the rebellious agnostics, the malcontents with their hard- 
ened palms, “their heads full of wishes, and pockets full of dreams?” 
Like all the others, they went to seek friends who had come to 
America before them, or to find work they already understood, in a 
climate with which they were familiar. ‘Thus we find little clusters 
of Finns in the states of Oregon, Washington, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York, engaged in lumber- 
ing, farming, and mining. Every Finnish community had its Lu- 
theran church center, second in importance was the Temperance 
Society. A third social center, “taboo” to the church Finns because of 
the anti-clerical beliefs of its members, was the “Socialist Hall.” Here 
we find the rebellious souls who were not finding America the Utopia 
they had dreamed of; for in many communities these men were social 
outcasts from the orthodox church groups, and soon found themselves 
isolated among English-speaking Americans. 

They learned that there were Americans, too, who had been nur- 
tured on Ingersoll, Americans who were in accordance with their views 
on religion, and the importance of labor. They heard the rallying cry 
of the Industrial Workers of the World: “Workers, you have only 
your chains to lose. Unite!” 

The I.W.W. had found a leader, Joe Hill, ii 1igrant Swedish 
ballad maker, whose songs would go down in folk hi ory—a man who 
was destined to become the folk hero of labor. 
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It was not long before the songs of Joe Hill were being sung in 
Finnish, and familiar folk tunes, such as that of “Casey Jones,” were 
being used as the basic tunes of new songs, made up in lumber camps, 
or in mines, by the immigrant Finns. 

Eight of these Finnish translations of Joe Hill songs are found in 
Ridge, and many others, of unknown origin, are ascribed to him. 

“Joe Hill was a great man,” said a young Ridge farmer. 

“Was he a Finn?” IJ asked. 

“Now that I don’t know,” was the answer. “He was killed in Utah, 
in November, 1915. He got framed for a murder of some grocer by 
name of Morrison in Salt Lake City. They couldn’t find no evidence 
against Joe Hill, but they wanted to put him away where he couldn’t 
do no more organizing for the 1.W.W. They say a man from Sweden, 
an ambassador or something, tried to stop it. So did President Wilson. 
His last words he wrote were, ‘Don’t mourn for me. Organize!’ That 
is why we still ‘Remember in November.’ On November 19, a song is 
still sung in Ridge, ‘to the Memory of Joe Hill.’” 

“Then there was Frank Little,” my informant continued. “Did you 
ever hear about him? He got hung on a railroad bridge in Washington 
or Oregon, I forget which. Some hooded men came and took him, 
dragged him behind a horse, and then hanged him. He organized the 
Timbermen’s Union, which was a division of the I.W.W. He died 
long after Joe Hill—he was a veteran of World War I. You see, con- 
ditions in the lumber camps out west was fierce before the union come 
in. I been out there and heard the old jacks talk about the days when 
the company wouldn’t even buy bedclothes; every man had to carry 
his own bedding. They never washed them, and the lice were bad. 
There’s an old 1.W.W. lumberjack song about it, the ‘March of the 
Lumberjack,’ my daughter sings it.” 


Brothers, men of the timberlands, 

We struggle in the forests, 

Felling pine and fir. 

There is our lovely shack, 

The endless beans, salt pork, and margarine, 
Our wretched fellows 

Bear and wolf, 

The louse and bedbug, 

The devilish straw boss. 

They thirst for our blood 
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All the day and all the night long they watch. 
Only the “camp sack” 

Is our friend, 

The “lumber jack” 

Is our fine title. 

Ragged our clothes 

The scorn of others is our lot. 

One day we shall raise our heads— 
Raise our heads from oppression. 

The cheapened shall rise; 

The battle cry resounds— 

Cast off your chains, you lumberjack! 


Brothers, men of the timberlands, 

We know the sharpest winds, 

The fiercest storms, 

The overseers most cursed, 

All hardships have we felt, 

Borne the blows of nature and of man. 
Let us swear an oath: 

Not like cattle, 

By the help of God 

Shall we be trampled in a serf’s grave. 
Together we rush to battle, 

Hasten beneath the bloody flag. 
Away the power of bosses! 

Away ye cursed, ye bringers of sorrow! 
Away the props 

Of the great trusts. 

Away the dark nights of oppression! 
Who can suffer this longer? 

The serfs in all the lands 

Together are pushing their forces. 
Forward, brothers, with our sharp tools: 
One day shall be freed the lumberjack! 


“They had a funny kind of strike out there in Washington and 
Oregon. Things were pretty bad, so the man, wanting to get even 
with the bosses, began to steal the tools and throw them in the bushes. 
The company lost so many tools—brand new saws, axes, and so on, 
that they just had to give in. Did you ever hear the words, ‘The Black 
Cat’? The jacks out there could tell you. When a man lost an ax and 
the foreman would ask him, ‘Where’s your ax?’ the man would say, 


8Translated from Miss Sara’s notebook. 
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“The Black Cat took it,’ and the foreman would know what happened. 
They called this the ‘Black Cat Sabotage,’” my informant concluded. 

Often these men were fired, for insubordination, or for some reason 
not clearly understood by the worker, such as “glutted foreign mar- 
kets.” Then the worker took to the road, and so we have in our labor 
heritage songs such as “The Wandering Boy,” the following version 
of which is a traditional folk song of Finland. 


In the path of the wandering boy are wind and calm, 
Are hills and valleys, 

But to walk in the wind with a calm heart, 

The wandering boy cannot. 


It is not I who smile, 

It is my other self. 

Even the smiles which I smile 
Are make-believe—a pretense. 


Sorrow lies in the deeps of my heart 

Though joyful I seem to others, 

For the sake of the world, in the sight of the girls, 
Thus gayly I strut. 


Hear the song of the wandering boy, 
How bitterly it echoes. 

They are my heart’s black griefs 
That shriek in my song. 


A wandering boy saw on the roadside 
An opening flower of love; 

To gaze upon it, but never to own it 
Is promised the wandering boy. 


Who would lay away the wanderer 
When he falls in the roadside ditch? 
No roses will bloom nor maidens weep 
At the grave of the wandering boy. 


The following is an American version of the same song, sung to the 
same traditional tune. We have Americanisms: hobo, boxcar, Pull- 
man; and we have a far deeper note of discontent. Both versions are 
found in Ridge. 


Although we are but wandering boys, 
In the world’s market place, 
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Yet one day we shall row in peace 
In the calm seas of life. 


Although the share of the slave is now ours, 
Although we carry our chains, 

Yet one day the man with the whip 

We shall kick again and again. 


Although as hoboes on a boxcar roof 
We sing our many songs, 

One day in a Pullman we shall ride, 
Drawing great puffs of smoke. 


Although we are but wandering boys, 
Lacking the comforts of home, 

Some day we shall sit in a palace, 

In the manner of great lords. 


Although the skinflints oppress us 
Since they have all things good, 
Yet one day we too shall sit 

In the saddle of power. 


The “Song of the Hobo” has also been composed to a traditional 
tune, retaining only the first line of an old folk lyric. This song is an 
interesting mixture of American slang, such as the words “bulls” and 
“hobo,” and the Finnish background of poverty, expressed in the idea 
of “pine bark bread.” 


Tula, tuulan tuli ala lei! 

Who took my fortune away 

Took my darling, my honey-mouth, 

My house and my bread, my shirt and the rest— 
Now a hobo I wander and suffer. 


Tula tuulan tuli ala lei! 

Who took from the parson’s sack 

Bottom and sides, leaving only the maw, 

Into which he gathers wool and meat, leaving 
The bones for his hungry flock to gnaw. 


Tula tuulan tuli ala lei! 
Who took all the wise men to hell? 

To heaven the refuse—the “bulls” and the others? 
The thieves and the idiots’ stinking bones 

Shall carry the crown in heaven. 
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Tula tuulan tuli ala lei! 

He took the snake into Eden, 

He found the horns and the cloven hoof, 
A name too: Devil and Beelzebub 

To frighten the millions of men. 


Tula tuulan tuli ala lei! 

He took the shame of the great lords away. 
To the hobo he begrudges the pine bark bread. 
Had God made me without a stomach, 

The lords would have lacked no joy! 


Tula tuulan tuli ala lei! 

Now I yell to my brothers, “Hei!” 

Up lumberjacks, hoboes, tramps, and you others, 
Come stuff the lords’ empty sacks well, 

Even if heaven should turn into hell. 


With this background of the timberlands and mines of the Far 
West, and the spirit of the I.W.W., with the bitterness of poverty in 
their hearts, came many new workers to the copper mines in Upper 
Michigan. With a surplus of labor, wages reached a new low. The 
well-remembered Copper Country strikes began. 

The workers had their union, the I.W.W., a weak, half-starved 
union, for by no means all of the workers were union men. The greater 
number of the Finnish workers could find no way to reconcile the 
blasphemies of the union with their church, and so we have the non- 
striking Finns reviled as “furry feet,” “scabs,” and “woodenheads.” 

The following song, “Furry Foot,” presents an interesting adapta- 
tion of folk legend, in its use of the “creation” theme which is found in 


both Indian and Finnish folk tales. 


Oh, we have blackguards many 
Beneath the shining sun, 

But the scab takes all the prizes, 
A thief without an equal, 

The lowest of his kind, 

The black one, the low one 
From his very birth, 

And this I wish to tell. 


Scab, scab, weak and soulless one, 

Scab, scab, shameless toad, 

Even devils scorn you, there is no peace for you, 
From the very flames of hell a kick is given you. 
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Once to the Lord Jehovah 

Came the mighty Beelzebub 

His tail waving briskly, 

And meekly knelt. 

“O creator of the heavens and earth, 
Grant my one request, 

My one-time comrade fled from me, 
So fashion me another.” 


Now lizards and snakes 

The Creator gathered, 

And the dung of wild beasts 

To mould together; 

He rubbed them and twisted them, 
Puffed on them, and blew on them, 
And soon before him stepped now, 
A tiny little satan. 


The song continues with five or more verses, tracing the history of 
the “scab” to his present position as the menial of the “straw boss.” 

“Mr. Woodenhead,” a strike song, is not without its humor. It is 
sung to the tune of “Casey Jones.” There are innumerable verses to 
the song, with many variations, but all are similar to the following. 


He’s a laborer like others, a slave like all the rest, 
His crop is withered and his jaws are stiff, 

But his spirit is haughty, and his bearing proud, 
For he has always been a woodenhead. 


Woodenhead, wretched furry foot, 
Woodenhead, trouble on this earth, 
Woodenhead, when the back lash sings, 

He plods along in all his muck, the woodenhead. 

When the Copper Country strikes were settled, these “wooden- 
heads” were taken back into the mines, and the union men were black- 
listed. Some of them found work in the lumber camps of Upper Mich- 
igan, others went out as farmhands. A few, more fortunate than the 
rest, were able to borrow money from friends. 

Some of these men went to Ridge, where they bought small patches 
of timbered land, and set out with vigor to clear the land and sell the 
timber. Once again they were to be balked in their enterprise, for the 
lumber companies, to quote their own words, “stole us blind in the 
weighing of the logs.” Thus, pressed by starvation, these men pooled 
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their scanty resources, and formed the first co-operative—a lumber 
company. 

This was successful, and within a few years, these farmers could 
see a glimpse of future economic security. Other co-operatives fol- 
lowed; the bitterness and fears of the past were almost forgotten as a 


younger generation began to take their places as leaders in the com- 
munity. 


Only one song remains from the bleak depression days, when city 
factory workers began to drift to the far northern farm lands. The 
original of the “Waltz of the Jobless” or “Come Around Again” is in 
Finnish, except for the refrain, “Come around again, yes, come around 
again,” which is in English. . 


When I travelled as a wandering boy, 

It happened thus to me, 

That work I was seeking 

In factory or mine, 

But all I could hear was this: 

“Come around again, yes, come around again, 
Perhaps some day we will need you, 

I don’t know for sure, but come around again.” 


When hunger at last I felt, 

From the bread line I sought relief, 

But all had been divided, 

And empty I was turned away, 

For the head of the bread line said to me, 
“Come around again, yes, come around again. 
If tomorrow you should be hungry still, 
Tomorrow, you come around again.” 


I sought a home to live in, 

A place to sleep for the night, 

But deceived in this were all my hopes, 

Since all had been rented before, 

And each of the landlords said with a smile, 
“Come around again, yes, come around again, 
If some one should chance to move— 

I know not for sure—but come around again.” 


I met my old love on the street, 

I met her on my journey, 

Since she’d been wed, to myself I said, 
“She will ask me to visit her home.” 
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Mistaken once more, for I heard it again! 

“Come around again, yes, come around again. 

Some one of these days, when my husband’s at work, 
Then you can come around again.” 


I thought then I’d journey to heaven, 

And leave this worm-ridden earth, 

But a small fear kept troubling me 

That there,too, I’d wait and wait, 

For Peter standing at heaven’s gate 

Would say, “Come around again, yes, come around again. 
Abraham’s bosom is filled just now, 

But next spring, come around again.” 


Though hungry I wander, still, 

Comfort my poor heart finds 

To know that the masters in turn 

Will wait in the bread line one day, 

And then I will say as was said to me, 

“Come around again, yes, come around again, 
When you are doing some useful work, 

Then you can come around again.” 


This is the old proletarian dream; the folklore of embittered labor. 


But the legends of the future in Ridge will be rich with the symbolism 
of pyramids and links, emblems of the co-operative exchange. 

The farmers at Ridge, to whom the barren patches of land in the 
north have become very dear, now believe that they have found the 
land where 


The mountains are butter, 
The cliffs are pork, 

The hills are sugar-cakes, 
And the heather is honey. 





Notes and Documents 


“THERE IS AMPLE EVIDENCE THAT JAMES Opp, who has often been 
referred to as ‘the Sault’s man of mystery,’ was a legitimate son of King 
George IV of England,” states Joseph E. Bayliss in a story printed in 
the Sault Ste. Marie Evening News for November 18, 1946. Mr. 
Bayliss discusses the career of Ord and two of his sons, Placidus, who 
represented Chippewa County in the legislature in 1846, and Edward 
Cresap, who became a major general in the United States Army, in 
the article. In preparing his account, Mr. Bayliss consulted records of 
the Chippewa County Board of Supervisors and of St. Mary’s Town- 
ship. 

Mr. Bayliss’ belief that Ord was a legitimate son of George IV is 
supported by a passage in the Centenary History of Georgetown Col- 
lege (1891) to the effect that “James Ord, son of King George IV of 
England and his lawful wife, formerly Mrs. Maria Fitzherbert, was 
enrolled among the students of this college in the year 1800”; and by 
Henry W. Shoemaker, whose wife is a granddaughter of Ord. Shoe- 
maker’s thesis for the legitimacy of Ord is presented in The Memoirs 
of James Ord, published in 1920. 

A granddaughter, Mary Ord Preston, wrote in 1896 that Ord was 
born April 8, 1786. He was taken when a tender infant from England 
to Bilboa, Spain, by James Ord, an Englishman who claimed to be 
his uncle, who was captain and part owner of the vessel on which they 
sailed. The uncle relinquished command of the ship and was appoint- 
ed naval architect for Spain at the Bilboa naval yard. 

In 1790 Ord was brought to Norfolk, Virginia, by the uncle. Ac- 
companying them was Mary Ord, a sister of the elder James Ord. 
Young Ord remembered nothing prior to his arrival at Norfolk. His 
direct knowledge of his claims to be a son of George IV came from two 
occasions when the uncle told him that he “would be a great man if 
you had your rights in England—at the very head in fact. May God 
forgive those who have wronged you.” The elder James Ord died in 
1810 at the government naval yard in Washington, D. C. 

Prior to his death, the elder Ord moved from Norfolk to Charles 
County, Maryland, where young Ord attended school. In 1799 he 
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went to live with Notley Young at his estate “Non Such,” now a part 
of Washington, D.C. On April 12, 1800, when fourteen years old, 
he was placed in Georgetown College, now Georgetown University. 
Ord entered the Society of Jesus as a novice in 1806. While he was 
teaching at Georgetown after the death of his uncle, he decided not 
to take the final vows of the Jesuits, and left the college in May, 1811. 

Paul Hamilton, secretary of the navy, appointed James Ord a mid- 
shipman June 9, 1811. After making a cruise on the frigate Congress, 
Ord, not liking the sea, resigned his commission April 13, 1813. On 
April 30, 1813 President James Madison appointed him first lieuten- 
ant in the Thirty-sixth United States Infantry. In 1814, Ord married 
Rebecca Ruth Cresap, daughter of Colonel Daniel Cresap, a Revolu- 
tionary War officer. On February 14, 1815, he resigned his commis- 
sion in the Army and resided at the home of his wife’s family in Alle- 
ghany County, Maryland. 

Ord’s children were Pacificus, born 1816, died 1900; Edward 
Cresap, born 1818, died 1883; James L., born 1820, died 1898; Placidus, 
born 1822, died 1876; Robert Brent, born 1826, died 1886; William 
M., born 1828, died 1882; John S. born 1832, died 1908; and Georgi- 
ana Catherine, born 1834. 

In 1819 Ord left Alleghany County, Maryland, for Washington, 
D. C., where he was employed in various minor governmental capaci- 
ties until 1837. In April, 1837, he was appointed clerk to Mayor John 
Garland, Indian agent at Chicago. Ord became sub-Indian agent at 
Sault Ste. Marie in July, 1839 and remained there until 1850. After 
that he lived at Washington, D. C., until 1855, when he moved to 
California. 

Ord died January 25, 1873. His memoirs, from which Mr. Bayliss 
derives much of his information, were written in 1858 at the Soquel 
Ranch, Santa Cruz County, California. They were revised in 1859 
and 1863. In a letter to the editor of Michigan History, from which 
this account of Ord is derived, Mr. Bayliss expresses the wish that “if 
you should ever run into anything which might seem to corroborate 
our theory” about the relationship of James Ord to George IV, “we 
would greatly appreciate hearing from you.” Any additional knowl- 
edge about Ord received by the editor will be transmitted to Mr. 
Bayliss. 








Reviews of Books 


Writing Your Community’s War History. By Marvin W. ScHuxcet. 
(Raleigh, The American Association for State and Local History, 
1946. 28 p.) 


Bulletin number 11 issued by the American Association for State and 
Local History, entitled Writing Your Community’s War History, by Dr. 
Marvin W. Schlegel, assistant state historian of Pennsylvania, is a timely 
little handbook. Anyone who intends to write such a history can surely 
profit by reading its twenty-eight pages. 

The author, in his introduction, makes such a project appear to be 
absurdly simple. Everyone, the reader is informed, at some time or other 
does research and writes history in the course of ordinary business transac- 
tions. By analyzing a typical experience, Mr. Schlegel shows how easy it 
is. Perhaps by the time the reader has reached the end of the first para- 
graph, he has decided that writing a war history of his community will be 
a pleasant pastime. 

In the following pages, however, the author gives detailed advice that 
will likely cool the ardor of all but the most hardy and earnest of amateur 
historians. This, of course, is as it should be; for people who are not aware 
of the difficulties and the drudgery involved should never begin. 

In four sections, Mr. Schlegel offers specific and lucid instructions for 
writing the war history of acommunity. The first, entitled “What To Look 
For,” contains a sample outline which serves the double purpose of listing 
practically all the topics that the writer will need to include in his book, 
and of grouping them in a logical order. Mr. Schlegel suggests that the 
topical method of presentation is the simplest for the writer to manage. 

The second section, “How to Look,” provides hints on taking and record- 
ing notes gleaned from books, newspapers, magazines, typed records, and 
interviews. Here the author warns that the gathering of information, espe- 
cially from newspapers, requires a great deal of time. 

Section three, “Where to Look,” mentions specific governmental and 
private sources of certain types of information. Among them are the bureau 
of public relations of the War Department and the office of public infor- 
mation in the Navy Department, which will supply biographical data on 
high-ranking officers and Congressional Medal of Honor winners, and 
casualty records by states. 

The fourth section, entitled “How To Write It,” contains many helpful 
suggestions, ranging from how to attain variety in sentence structure to 
the necessity for fairness to all persons and organizations mentioned. 

It is to be hoped that many Michigan communities will arrange to have 
the story of their contribution to the national war effort written. Usually, 
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they will have to enlist the services of an amateur historian. His labors 


will certainly be lightened if he will read and digest the contents of this 
booklet. 


University of Michigan F, CLever Batp 


Jonathan Draws the Long Bow. By Ricuarp M. Dorson. (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1946. vu, 274 p. $3.50) 


Neglected by scholars and historians, the folk tale has existed for cen- 
turies as a sort of submarginal literary form without losing any of its popu- 
larity and force. Recently this stepchild of literary history has become 
more and more recognized in America as a legitimate member of the cul- 
tural group; folklore in this country is perhaps just now approaching the 
position it has enjoyed in Europe for many years. Somewhat belatedly we 
have realized that folklore is often rich in the materials of cultural and 
social history; that the folklore-encrusted tradition of our states and regions, 
brief as it may be compared to Europe’s, is eminently worthy of study. 
Not the least important factor in the rise of folk study has been the develop- 
ment of a new school of competent and skillful scholars, encouraged by 
universities, foundations, and libraries. 

Dr. Richard Dorson’s book is a model of folklore research. His volume 
restricts itself to the folk tale of New England, whose long regional history, 
rural areas, varied geography, and continuity of tradition offer special in- 
ducements to the folk collector. Its appeal, however, is more than regional. 
The elements of folklore are timeless and the material itself is of interest 
to many more than New Englanders, to students of American culture any- 
where. Specialist or not, Midwestern or not, the reader will find Mr. 
Dorson’s book not only authoritative but plain good fun. He has succeeded, 
I think, in producing that rarest of bibliographical specimens, a book both 
scholarly and readable. 

Mr. Dorson divides his material into categories, such as stories of the 
supernatural, Yankee yarns, local legends, and literary folk tales. Literally 
hundreds of fascinating items are excavated from old newspapers, local 
histories, almanacs, scrapbooks, and story books. Much of the history of 
New England is here, and more of the Yankee character, woven into the 
stories handed from generation to generation. Sea stories, Munchausen 
“whoppers,” ghost stories, Indian legends, Bunyanesque tales, and many 
other types are arranged, commented on, and analyzed. The result is a 
comprehensive collection of absorbing interest and a major addition to 
folklore annals. 

The Midwest, in regard to folklore research, remains perhaps the least 
touched portion of the country. Texas and the Southwest, the Far West, 
the South, and New England have been to varying degrees the subject of 
folklore study. Readers of Michigan History will remember Mr. Dorson’s 
recent article on Michigan folklore, “Folk Traditions of the Upper Pen- 
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insula,” (ante, 31:48-65) and from it may take encouragement, for he 
intends to do for Michigan what he has done here so admirably for New 
England. We shall never completely know our national and regional heri- 
tage without some consideration of folk material. Mr. Dorson’s book is a 
significant contribution to such an understanding. 


Michigan State College Russet B. Nye 


. History of Polish American Culture. By SrerAN Wioszczewski. (Tren- 
ton, The White Eagle Publishing Company, 1946. 150 p. Illustra- 
tions.) 


This little book is really composed of two parts. The first part, or the 
first three chapters, describes the Polish immigration to this country and 
its contribution to America. The second part, or the other three chapters, 
is chiefly a description of the author’s observations and impressions of the 
329 Polish farmers who live in the Southampton parish, Long Island. This 
settlement was started about the turn of the century and is composed 
largely of the people who came from Russian Poland, from the Province 
of Lomza. As an organizer and general secretary of the Polish-American 
Farmers Union of New England since 1942, Mr. Wloszczewski had an 
opportunity to observe the practices and acculturation of his fellow coun- 
trymen to New England conditions. Both parts abound with criticisms 
of the volumes of the United States Bureau of the Census for their “mis- 
leading collection of statistics.” 

The author contends that there are about nine million six hundred 
thousand Poles in this country, including the first and second generations, 
or about one-third the number listed by the census as having been born 
in Poland or in this country of Polish or mixed parentage. He finds it 
necessary to make “far-flung corrections” because many Poles are classed 
as Germans, Russians, and Austrians, by virtue of the fact that the Bureau 
of the Census enumerates foreign born by country of birth rather than by 
ethnological heritage. Because of this factor and the extraordinary prolif- 
icacy of the Poles and their consequent rapid increase, the author attempts 
to unsnarl the confusion by devoting a chapter to what he calls the “Polish 
Statistical Group in America” and another to the “Polish Sociological 
Group in America.” 

The abundance of Polish workers in American cities is attributed to 
their ability, industriousness, strength, intelligence, inborn talent for 
trades, willingness to be exploited, and willingness to take jobs that are 
dangerous and injurious to health. 

The chief merit of the book lies in the description given of the relatively 
isolated ethnic settlement in Southampton Township as it was in 1944, 
and in which the author lived for almost a year. He describes the occupa- 
tions of the heads of families, the building of meeting-houses, the establish- 
ment of self-help societies, and the organization of social and political 
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clubs, and others. The pages abound with names of Polish pioneers in 
this locality. Thirty-two pictures, most of them pertaining to the farms, 
fields, and families in this parish add interest to Wloszczewski’s descrip- 
tion of “Polonia’s” achievement. 

Michigan State College J. F. THapen 


A Century of Farming in Iowa, 1848-1946. By members of the staff of 
the Iowa State College and the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station. 
(Ames, The Iowa State College Press, 1946. 353 p. Illustrations. 
$5.00.) 


This volume is a well-integrated collection of twenty-seven essays on 
the origins and growth of the leading farm practices in Iowa, with “An 
Overview,” or introductory chapter, by one of America’s leading agricul- 
tural historians, Dr. Earle D. Ross, professor of history at Iowa State College. 
Authors of the essays are specialists in various agricultural fields. 

The book will interest agricultural historians and others, particularly 
persons in the North Central states, who seek a popular account of the 
changing scenes in Midwestern farming. 

Michigan readers will note with interest the various references to persons 
and events occurring in the state. For example, Michigan State College’s 
famous botanist, Dr. William J. Beal, is credited with the discovery in the 
eighties of some of the genetic principles used in the production of hybrid 
corn. An alumnus of the college, also a botanist, Dr. Charles Bessey, was 
for many years on the staff of the Iowa agricultural college and contributed 
to the progress of Iowa agriculture. Woven wire fence, of inestimable 
value to the small livestock and poultry raiser, was first produced in Mich- 
igan in 1883. The pioneer work of Mr. Perry G. Holden, a native of Mich- 
igan and an alumnus of ‘the college, led to an annual increase of several 
million bushels in Iowa’s corn crop. 

Of several books published by various agencies, including the State 
Historical Society of Iowa, in commemoration of the Centennial Anni- 
versary of Iowa’s statehood, this volume is one of the more attractive and 
readable. It is characterized by a logical arrangement, good selection of 
material, and is well illustrated by charts and pictures. The publishers 
deserve praise for a good job of topography and editing. Bibliographers will 
welcome the detailed listing of Iowa farm periodicals published during the 
century. Only minor faults are apparent. The index is perhaps unduly 
compressed into two and one-half pages, and an appendix devoted to source 
material would make the book more useful to students. The charts and 
graphs lack a desired uniformity in appearance. Only a few typographical 
errors have escaped the proofreaders; the village in Wayne County near 
which a chinch bug outbreak occurred in 1858 is referred to as “Geneva” 
Cp. 83); it should be Genoa. 


Michigan State College JosepH G. Duncan 








Contributors 


John T. Flanagan, author of America Is West, who discusses literature 
and history in this issue, was assistant professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota until the summer of 1945, when he joined the faculty 
of Southern Methodist University as professor of American civilization. In 
September, 1946 he was appointed professor of English at the University 
of Illinois, a rank he now holds. 


Albert F. Butler of Grand Rapids who contributes “Rediscovering 
Michigan’s Prairies,” is associated with Ginn and Company, publishers, in 
their high school and college department. He has drawn his information 
from numerous ramblings over Michigan’s prairie strip, from local inter- 
views, letters, histories, and the like. He is currently collecting material 
on the Grand River outfit of the American Fur Company. 


Tuttle’s account of Civil War experiences was supplied by his grandson, 
Mr. Fred C. Hirzel of Moorestown, who would be glad to correspond with 
descendants or friends of any of the persons mentioned in the story. 


James C. Olson took his Ph.D. at the University of Nebraska in 1942. 
shortly thereafter he entered the army, where he became a historical officer 
with the Army Air Forces. Immediately upon his release from active duty 
in March, 1946, Dr. Olson returned to Lincoln to assume the duties of 
superintendent of the Nebraska Historical Society. His publications in- 
clude J. Sterling Morton and contributions to various journals. 


Since his retirement as head of the department of architecture at the 
University of Michigan, Mr. Emil Lorch has become more active than ever 
in the preservation and restoration of Michigan architecture. Although 
Washtenaw County perhaps is his special domain, his interest in the valu- 
able and interesting architecture of the past has been statewide. Recently 
he has been called in as consultant on Mackinaw Island restorations. 


Ipa M. Sprino’s account of “Big Dave” Ranson is the second article she 
has written on lumbermen of the Upper Peninsula. The first, which dealt 
with the career of “Genial Dan McLeod,” appeared in the January-March, 
1946, issue of the magazine. The one printed in this issue is about her 
grandfather. A story on Ranson, prepared by Mrs. Spring, appeared in the 
Detroit Free Press for December 18, 1932. 


Dr. Frorence Wootsey Hazzarp’s description of the Washtenaw 
County Historical Society’s card file on pioneers has been adapted by her 
from a report given at a meeting of the society at Saline on June 9, 1945. 
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The author has done biographical research in New York and Michigan. 
She has lived in Ann Arbor for eleven years and is a member of the county 
historical society, where she serves on the Local History Committee, whose 
object is to record regional data for the society archives. Mrs. Hazzard holds 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Cornell University. She is the 
wife of Dr. Albert S. Hazzard, director of the Institute for Fisheries Re- 
search of the Michigan Conservation Department. 


Mrs. Mildred S. McMichael teaches in the Monroe junior high school 
and has been actively interested in the teaching of local history for a num- 
ber of years. 


Mrs. Norman Johnson was born Aili Kolehmainen in Gwinn and was 
graduated from the Northern Michigan College of Education at Marquette. 
She collaborated with the head of the English department, James Cloyd 
Bowman, on a volume of Finnish folk stories entitled Tales from a Finnish 
Tupa and has in press a prose translation of the Finnish epic, the Kalevala. 
Mrs. Johnson officiated as narrator at the Flint Festival of Nations spon- 
sored by the International Institute of Flint last June 23. She is secretary 
of the Michigan Folklore Society. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of Michigan History magazine published quarterly at Lansing, Michigan, 
for September, 1947. State of Michigan, County of Ingham, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Lewis Beeson, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of the Michigan History 
magazine and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by, the Act of March 3, 1933, em- 
bodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher and editor are: Pub- 
lisher, Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing, Michigan; Editor, Lewis 
Beeson, Lansing, Michigan; Managing Editors aud Business Managers, 
none. . 


2. That the owner is: The Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing, 
Michigan; Chester W. Ellison, President, Lansing; Charles A. Sink, Vice- 
President, Ann Arbor; Lewis Beeson, Secretary, Lansing. No stock. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security hold- 
ers owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

Lewis Bzezson, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd day of October, 1947. 
Antonia Steranac, Notary Public. 
My commission expires Dec. 11, 1949 
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